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THE SCHOLAR 


Diogenes had been all the morning dis- 
turbed in his meditations by the youth of 
Athens who had been competing in the 
games and who attended every effort of 
the athletes by hoarse and raucous cries in 
regular tempo. 
@ “Who are these sons of Pluto, oh 
Crates!, who disturb my reflection?” 
@ Crates: These are young men from the 
Porch, the Academy and such other philo- 
sophic schools as Athens boasts. 
€ Diogenes: Are they philosophers? 
| Crates: Indeed, yes, for under the pres- 
ent theory, action is considered better than 
reflection. 
{| Diogenes: But when do they learn of 
the famous Milesians, of Democritus and 
Xenophanes, of Anaxagoras and Socrates? 
@ Crates: Oh indeed, such knowledge is no 
longer considered necessary to the scholar. 
Besides, so much is demanded in practice 
for contending in the games that no time is left for the 
less essential discipline of study. 
€] Diogenes: Indeed, but is not the world for which 
they prepare likely to be one in which knowledge is 
the true power, where depth of intelligence and clear- 
ness of thought are more important than strong 
thighs or muscular biceps? Should not the strength be 
above the neck rather than below? 
@ Crates: Only below, Diogenes, for the threatened 
downfall of the Grecian state will demand only good 
runners. They train themselves for the world they 
are making. 
@ Crates was a cynic and the disciple of a cynic. 
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The Personalist 


F. C. S. SCHILLER: AN APPRECIATION’ 
By THE EDITOR 


DUCATED at Rugby, Master of Arts and Doctor 

of Science at Balliol College, Oxford; Instructor in 
Philosophy at Cornell University; Assistant Tutor at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford; then Tutor and Senior 
Tutor and Fellow; President of the Aristotelian Society of 
London; of the British Society for Psychical Research; and 
member of the British Academy; Professor and Honorary 
Fellow of the School of Philosophy, University of Southern 
California; Professor-Emeritus, Doctor of Science, Hon- 
orary Doctor of Laws; these coveted symbols of achieve- 
ment which come to but a few were only the externals, the 
outward and unessential trappings of that deeper and 
more certain mental achievement which characterized the 
life of Ferdinand Canning Scott Schiller. 

He was fond of quoting the words of Protagoras, the 
first great Humanist: “Man is the measure of all things; of 
those that are, that they are; of those that are not, that 
they are not,”’ and he would have held probably with Pro- 
tagoras that a man’s philosophy is in the highest degree 
what he is himself. For one who chooses such a watchword 
and lives by it correct appraisal in his own time and by his 
colleagues is almost impossible. It is easy to evaluate com- 
modities that come in accustomed packages, with usual 
identifying marks and trade names. Such are readily de- 
noted in terms of gross, ergs, or tons. Occasionally comes 
a man who does not fit the common mold, who refuses to be 
so measured. He does not come easily under the description 
of parties or credos. He is disconcertingly found harboring 
many ideas that are not classed as orthodox by the high 
D Address delivered at the memorial exercises held in Bowne Hall, School of Philosophy, 
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priests of religion, or philosophy, or science, but the very 
independence of these ideas is the source of their value to 
society and the world of thought. Such a man and philoso- 
pher was Schiller. 

The small spirit is afraid of dissent. Non-conformity is 
to such the greatest of sins. The goose-step must be copied 
and the value of the individual to the ranks is by many 
considered to be exactly in proportion to ability to move and 
act like every other man of the company. But no well- 
regulated army can depend upon the goose-step or the 
goose-step spirit for victory. Somewhere about it or above 
it must be a mind or minds that do not think upon order or 
in grooves. As in military affairs so in society it is these 
unencumbered thinkers that make progress possible. 

Were I to attempt the evaluation of the service of 
Schiller to philosophy, I should have to make it along the 
line of his originality and his non-conformity. He has been 
an iconoclast who took pleasure in the smashing of some 
very respectable fetishes, but he was more than that. He 
had the power so seldom possessed by idol-smashers, of 
putting something better in the place of the idol. 

There was nothing in him that would accord with 
Browning’s ‘“Grammarian” content to settle “this hoti 
business, dead from the waist down.” By this is not meant 
that he was ever careless in the use of words. After hours 
of proof-reading by professionals and our own department 
amateurs, we always knew that the next mail after receipt 
of The Personalist would bring from him a letter pointing 
out numerous mistakes in spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
or anacoleutha, most of them mistakes that would escape 
the notice of ninety-nine per cent of our readers. He was 
skilled in a sense of the value and weight of words and yet 
he never allowed himself to be tyrannized by them. 

In the days when he was receiving his education, formal 
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logic was much in the saddle. There was an almost super- 
stitious credulity about the form of words. The logic chop- 
pers were blindly addicted to the supposed proofs of 
syllogisms, only a slight remove from the deeper credulities 
of the Scholastics. Logistic instruction took the form of 
Abacadabras and form too frequently usurped the place of 
meaning. All this seems very ludicrous to us now but that 
it does so is in part due to the work of our late friend and 
colleague whose book on Formal Logic culminated a long 
attack upon that ancient and now discredited institution. 
How could it have been different with a scholar equipped 
with such a sense of humor, such a quality of laughter! And 
while doubtless to his opponents it must have seemed at 
times demonic laughter, yet it was really the laughter of a 
true scholarship and a sound mind. How rich and venture- 
some was this sense of humor you will gather only by read- 
ing again as I did in these last few days, the famous 
Christmas number of Mind! edited by A. Troglodyte his 
nom de plume, used in the then recent volume, Riddles of 
the Sphina. A great part of the more than one hundred 
forty pages was contributed by himself. It was a devastat- 
ing satire on Oxford and the general status of philosophy 
at the time. It is doubtful whether any then living English 
philosopher of note was altogether left out of the lam- 
pooning. But while humor is the balance-wheel of sound 
thinking it is too rare in the seats of philosophy. It is a 
bird that should be found in every campus tree but has 
seldom been known to alight there and is never encouraged. 
There are too many of us taking our tasks, our teachings, 
and our ideas so seriously that however cleansing it may be, 
the sea wind of a salty humor does injury to our ponderous 
gravities. It was not different at Oxford and the Christmas 
number which was a lampooning of the real journal will go 
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down in the history of philosophy as the most famous of all 
issues of Mind. 

We have mentioned his work in logic as his chief con- 
tribution to philosophy and while it is impossible in this to 
say he was alone, it is possible to say that he has made the 
outstanding contribution of his time to this field. 

But Logic did not consume his interest. His appreciation 
for and advocacy of William James’ viewpoint was an act 
of mental courage not a little offensive to the intellectual 
insularity of British philosophy. But he became the fore- 
most advocate of a consistent Pragmatism. Indeed James 
would have been well advised if he had listened to our 
friend and substituted the term “humanism”’ for the one he 
adopted from Peirce, only to yield discordant interpreta- 
tions of Pragmatism and to give to Peirce a feeling of 
wrong and frustration. 

Schiller’s active mind roamed over many fields and came 
to rest in none. Keenly interested in European and world 
politics, with special advantage of inner knowledge through 
the position of one member of his family in the British 
foreign office, he was one of the clearest-sighted of men into 
politics and politicians. Something of this interest was indi- 
cated in his contributions to the series on the British 
Empire, Tantalus, or the Future of Man and Cassandra, 
or the Future of the British Empire. Close kin to his interest 
in world affairs was his interest in Eugenics. That he 
thought of one in terms of the other is indicated by the titles 
of two of his books: Eugenics and Politics and Social Decay 
and Eugenical Reform. 

Believing as he did in neglecting no realm of possible 
knowledge and perhaps in sympathy with his friend James, 
he gave audience to psychical inquiry and was one of the 
originators, and at one time, President of the British 
Society for Psychical Research. He witnessed many seances, 
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did everything he could to discover even some fragments of 
scientific or rational data but was never caught in the 
meshes of subjection to anterior suppositions or wishful 
imaginings such as side-tracked and deceived Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 

Schiller’s breadth of view and his adaptability to new 
views and situations was admirably shown in his attitude 
toward America and toward this School of Philosophy. I 
shall never forget standing in front of his chambers at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, vainly knocking on the door 
when a gentle voice behind me inquired, “Could you by any 
chance be looking for me?” I was quite taken back, I do 
not know why, save that I had for many years, since as a 
youth devouring his Riddles of the Sphinx, followed all his 
writing most meticulously; had watched the flash of his 
philosophical sword and somehow the voice did not seem to 
fit the devouring flame for which I was looking. When later 
I proposed in some trepidation that he come to America to 
the new School of Philosophy, his answer was immediate 
and surprising, “I’ll come if you’ll invite me.” 

He did come and it has been our priceless privilege to 
build along with him and with Wildon and Geraldine Carr 
and with Colonel and Dr. Mudd, with Louis Hopkins, 
and Long and Fuller and Starbuck and Searles, Gomperz 
and a host of faithful students, fellows, librarians and 
secretaries whatever there is here, and something that we 
hope will live after we are gone; and let me add one of the 
most potent and sympathetic influences in the rise of philos- 
ophy in Southern California must also be reckoned as our 
genial President von KleinSmid. We face now the grave 
task of maintaining on the same high level what these, 
living and dead, have so nobly founded. And I can honestly 
say that we have not thought to reckon how one might have 
precedence over another. To any who would be great among 
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us has been issued the challenge, “Let him become the serv- 
ant of all.” And what skipper of philosophical ships ever 
sailed with a nobler crew. 

Schiller contributed much to our enterprise intellectu- 
ally, in the inspiration of students, in lecture contributions 
to the Forum, and articles for The Personalist, in calling 
the attention of the world to our school. Wherever he set up 
his tent, there focussed the eyes of the philosophical world. 
But in addition to these was the contribution of his tem- 
poral substance in such ways as financial assistance to The 
Personalist and the founding of the William James Prize. 
In all our work he held a major interest, and was sympa- 
thetic to the highest degree. He could appropriately be 
so, for in the calling of faculty to our staff and in the prose- 
cution of editorial policy no one set of views has ever been 
aimed at here. Rather do we seek diversity, and with this 
policy he was in hearty accord. 

Was he a Personalist someone asks? We may well leave 
that as one of the unanswerable questions. For Personalism 
has widened out to touch every shore and is a term now 
used by men of quite contrasting ideas who bear only this 
common likeness, that they repeat the credo, “Man is the 
measure of all things,” and believe the starting-point of all 
inquiry into knowledge and philosophy to be man himself. 
In that sense he was happy to enroll himself and in his late 
papers, posthumously published, he writes of the personal- 
istic implications of humanism. If by the question was he a 
Personalist you mean to ask, “Did you and he agree in your 
philosophy in every point?”, the question is absurd and the 
answer is “No.” To each man his arrival at ideas is indi- 
vidual to himself. My brand of Personalism is in some 
respects unlike any other and the label is not the important 
thing with a philosophy. Though in the Riddles of the 
Sphinw he wrote metaphysics enough to satisfy the most 
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ardent Personalist, he came in later years to feel that every 
man’s metaphysics was his own concern. Professor Schiller 
preferred the title “Humanism” for his type of thought and 
was responsible for bringing to new meaning and to modern 
significance a dignified and worthy watchword of the past. 
It was a good choice and he was entitled to it as the appella- 
tion for his philosophy. He gave evidence of the annoyance 
caused when later others fell upon the term and appropri- 
ated it to entirely different meanings and usages. 

But already the shadow of our noble tower is slanting 
to the sun and we must be going. How can we appraise the 
life that has been lived here so near to us? How can we at 
this moment reckon up our loss? We are, as he was fond of 
suggesting, but dwellers in a cave who try to catch the sig- 
nificances of the shadows on our wall of life. What meanings 
we get are also wrought into life and these in turn are no 
shadows but man’s supreme reality. Our faiths, our beliefs, 
our credences, our aspirations and our hopes make us what 
we are. And what man can become is the measure of 
eternity. 

Since this is true and in keeping with the insight of our 
beloved philosopher we know there is a deep sense in which he 
cannot be lost either to us or to the world. His presence, his 
influence, his ideals, his love of truth, will continue to in- 
spire us. If he were here bodily this afternoon he might 
conceivably repeat the remark of Socrates to that disciple 
who had inquired how they should bury him, which was 
“You may bury me anywhere if you can catch me.” The 
philosopher’s voice is hushed in death but the meaning of his 
life cannot be entombed in glib words of appraisal—time 
alone will reveal his true stature. 


DR. SCHILLER AS A MAN AND FRIEND 
By Louis J. HOPKINS 


Y first interest in Dr. Schiller and his philosophy 

came while I was reading William James’ small 
volume on The Meaning of Truth. James’ very high opinion 
of the value of Schiller’s philosophy made me feel that I 
would like to know more about both the man and his philos- 
ophy. This led to my reading the Riddles of the Sphinx 
and a little later his Humanism. Having read these two 
books I was naturally interested in meeting Dr. Schiller 
when he came to California. And-later I considered it a 
great privilege to know him rather intimately. 

It is not always true that a man’s philosophy and his 
life are so intimately related that it is impossible to discover 
any discrepancy between them. Yet this was strikingly 
true of Schiller and his philosophy. The same clarity and 
precision in his mental processes that made it impossible 
for him to accept anything in philosophy simply because it 
had an ancient and authoritative tradition back of it made 
it equally impossible for him to live or act in any way that 
was inconsistent with the philosophy he professed. No 
philosopher, not even Socrates, could have supplied us with 
a better living example of the Socratic doctrine that one 
who knows a truth, in all its various relations, must of 
necessity live and act in a way that is in harmony with 
that truth. It would have been surprising if Dr. Schiller, 
after receiving his education at Oxford, and having the 
rather unique experience of finding that his mental proc- 
esses made it impossible for him to accept the type of 
philosophy that was prevalent in that venerable institution, 
should have found it possible ever to live or act in a way not 
dictated by the same clear vision that made the older 
philosophies unacceptable to him. 


*Read at the memorial exercises held at the School of Philosophy. 
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There was nothing iconoclastic in Schiller’s rejection of 
the classical philosophies. Others with less clear vision 
might have become skeptics when they concluded that the 
then current theories of philosophy were based upon postu- 
lates that were erroneous, but with Schiller this was only 
an added incentive to seek and find, if possible, postulates 
that were so closely related to our human experience that 
no doubt could assail them. I think it is this aspect of Dr. 
Schiller’s philosophy that gives us one of our clearest in- 
sights into the character of the man. If, as he believed, 
propositions are true or false only to the extent in which 
consequences follow from a belief or disbelief in them, then 
actions also must be true or false in relation to the conse- 
quences which flow from them, and who, other than Dr. 
Schiller, could know so well what those consequences would 
be. 

The same courage and fearlessness that compelled 
Schiller to challenge the conclusions of the philosophical 
world made it impossible for him to accept many of the 
dogmatic conclusions of science. The absolutes of science 
were no more sacred to him than the absolutes of philosophy. 
A writer in Nature says that, “Perhaps Schiller’s chief 
contribution to the thought of his time is to be found in his 
sustained insistence on the way in which principles, even 
those which appear to be the most self-evident and funda- 
mental, are in point of fact tentative, and require to be 
tested by their success or want of success in enabling the 
investigator to get into touch with natural events; and in 
the repeated emphasis which he laid on the manner in which 
apparent facts receive modification through the growth of 
science.’ As science has now pretty generally accepted this 
conclusion it does not seem so remarkable, but we must 
remember that when Schiller first suggested the idea the 
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physical sciences were firmly convinced that the atom was 
immutable and that the energy contained in the universe 
could never be increased nor diminished. With the discovery 
of the radio-active substances science was compelled to 
revise these conclusions. Yet, as we know, Schiller had both 
the vision and the courage to enunciate the principle long 
before the radio-active substances were discovered. 

In this instance as in others many of Dr. Schiller’s 
friends felt that he was never given the credit that he was 
entitled to for his pioneering work in clarifying the con- 
cepts of science; but so far as I could see Schiller, himself, 
was never very much concerned about the credit for any of 
his ideas. He was always more interested in reaching a 
correct conclusion than in any thought of who should have 
the credit for it. Even when he felt that a conclusion was 
true, he never showed any great elation over it for he real- 
ized, as few have, that our most cherished truths change 
with changing conditions. 

The evident disregard of self in Dr. Schiller’s character 
always impressed me. With his friends he seemed to lose 
all consciousness of self and no effort was apparently too 
great if he were sure that it would add to the comfort or 
satisfaction of a friend.—I am not suggesting that Schiller’s 
friendship can be defined or described in this way. It is true 
that many of the definitions in the dictionaries seem to 
support the idea that friendship is based on some sort of 
reciprocity, and the great examples of friendship which we 
find in history make the surrender of self or the willingness 
to make some such sacrifice the best expression of the term. 
I do not believe that this way of describing or defining 
friendship touches the fundamental reality at all. A real 
friendship is so intimately related to all that is best in life 
that it seems to me that it is just as impossible to define it 
as it is to define life. 
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In the latest number of the Hibbert Journal Harold P. 
Cooke of Cambridge, England, in referring to the death of 
Dr. Schiller says: “The world has thus lost a great man, 
while philosophy in all its branches has lost a pre-eminent 
master.”* We who knew Dr. Schiller intimately have ex- 
perienced a still greater loss. We have lost a great friend. 


2 Vol. 36—No. 1. 


THE PERSONALISTIC IMPLICATIONS 
OF HUMANISM 


ist. 
Logic: A Game, or an Agent of Value 


By the Late F. C. S. SCHILLER 

: HE study of Logic is not a popular one, even among — 
the most ardent philosophers. To the reading public 
in general, Logic is the most terrifying part of philosophy, 
about which cluster such epithets as cold, heartless, and 
inexorable. The kind of Logic which is described in these 
terms by no means fully deserves them: for it is quite easy 
to play with it, and even to make fun of it. But the philo- 
sophic attitude towards Logic is no less peculiar. The philos- 
ophers are wishful to believe, either that the subject has 
been settled for all time by Aristotle, or Kant, or Hegel, or 
else that it is nothing but a sort of intellectual game with 
weird symbols, the manipulation of which can take the place 
of active thought and mechanically issue in new truths. So 
they should think it theoretically possible to construct a 
machine that would do their thinking for them. Still most 

of them do not like to play this game, finding it too hard. 
Humanist Logic on the other hand is a reaction against 
all this sort of thing. It challenges all the earlier logics, and 
accuses them of a false and inadequate analysis of knowing, 
due to a false and foolish intellectualism, which has ignored 
and abstracted from all the characteristic operations of real 
thinking, and substituted a whole system of fictitious 
notions and abstractions. These have severed Logic from 
its natural setting in the human mind, estranged it from 
human psychology, and delivered it over bound hand and 
foot to artificial and artful conventions of language. Thus 
has Logic been made into a word-game—or rather, into a 
series of such, since their conventions could be indefinitely 
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varied—which has no relation whatever to the acquiring 
and assuring of knoweldge, nor any bearing on the progress 
of the sciences. It is the purpose of this paper to convict the 
old Logic on these charges and to show that they are no 
exaggeration. 

The Humanist Logic and Theory of Knowledge are best 
approached by a road which skirts the hopeless morass into 
which formal and absolutist logicians have plunged their 
subject. 

In recognizing Formal Logic as a word-game we are 
only calling it what it was from the beginning. Logic had 
its origin in a word-game which was popular in the schools 
of Athens in the fifth century B. C. So it has remained true 
to type. The game was called Dialectic, or the art of con- 
tentious conversation. It consisted in getting up a debate 
on some live question, just for the fun of it; or rather to 
find out which party could get the better of the other. As 
with other games, there was a serious purpose in the back- 
ground: it was excellent practice for the art of persuading 
a jury, and this might be a matter of life or death. But on 
the surface the overt motive was merely victory: the players 
all tried to defeat their opponents and to convince, or at any 
rate to convict, them of error. But it was hard to know 
when one had won and to force one’s opponent to confess 
himself beaten. Logic was needed to extort this confession, 
and thus began its career as a handmaid of rhetoric. 

This situation gives the key to the instantaneous and 
enormous success of Aristotle’s invention of the syllogism. 
For the syllogism offered Greek debaters the very thing 
they wanted, an instrument of coercion. It seemed to be an 
infallible way of compelling assent, of extorting acceptance 
of its conclusion from any one who had been rash enough 
to accept its premises. Being thus coercive, it was hailed as 
the perfect form of proof or demonstration. No one thought 
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it odd or offensive that truth should be represented as some- 
thing to which the mind had to be driven by force rather 
than as the reward of an eager pursuit, nor that the syl- 
logism should tacitly supersede the notion of truth by that 
of “validity.” For it seemed clear that a syllogism might be 
valid whether or not its premises were true and even 
though its conclusion was absurd. It was “valid” in virtue 
of its form, and irrefragible. Once true premises had been 
found and arranged in valid form, the conclusion had been 
mastered. It followed inexorably, and all could be forced 
to assent to it. There was no loophole for error to creep in 
on the way from the premises to the conclusion. Conversely, 
any conclusion could be proved coercively if only true pre- 
mises could be found from which to draw it. The whole 
process of reasoning was tightly knit together by logical 
necessity at every step. Thus was Necessity enthroned as 
the ideal of thought, and thus did Logic acquire its terrific 
reputation as cold, heartless, and inexorable! 

Having thus supplied a manifest need, Aristotelian 
Formal Logic easily established its supremacy over the 
whole realm of thought. All other sorts of reasoning paled 
before it. All other processes used in knowing found them- 
selves judged by its standards and forced into conformity 
with it under penalty of being despised as invalid and pre- 
carious. So numerous attempts were made to put inductive 
reasoning into the form of valid syllogism, while mere prob- 
abilities were openly disdained. To be respectable, truth had 
to be necessary and absolutely certain, and, if possible, 
demonstrated by a syllogism. 

The Aristotelian syllogism had a long reign, equalled 
only by that of Euclidean geometry. Its ascendancy lasted 
much over 2000 years, and, indeed, is hardly ended yet. Its 
prestige is best attested by the fact that during all these 
centuries not even the most determined attempts at reform 
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ever dared to call in question the fundamental assumptions 
of Aristotelian Formalism, to doubt the adequacy of its 
analysis of thought, or to reject its characteristic notions. 
Yet from the first it might have been observed that this 
Colossus stood on feet of clay. It has no less than five 
defects, all of which are fatal to its claims, and three of 
which are peculiarly deadly because they are purely formal. 
(1) Greek ingenuity discovered almost at once, and in 
Aristotle’s own day, that there was a difficulty about getting 
a supply of true premises. If this could not be assured, it 
was useless to show that if the premises were true the 
conclusion must be true. No conclusion need be accepted, 
and the syllogism broke down as an instrument of coercion. 
Moreover, it was an awkward fact that the truth of the 
premises always could be disputed, at least dialectically. A 
disputant could always say to his opponent, “Please prove 
your premises,”’ and the demand was fatal. For the only 
way of proving a premise was by constructing a syllogism 
which had the disputed premise for its conclusion. For this, 
two true premises were needed. So, to prove your original 
premises, you needed two more syllogisms, and therefore 
four true premises. Moreover, if and when you had achieved 
this difficult task, you found that you had gained less than 
nothing, for each of your new premises could be challenged 
in their turn, and the only result of your efforts to prove 
your premises was that instead of having two propositions 
that might be challenged and had to be proved, you now had 
four! Clearly the syllogism was a form of proof in which an 
infinite regress lay artfully concealed. And you could never 
get to the end of that. The more you tried to prove, the 
more you had to prove, and every step you advanced took you 
further away from your destination and doubled your bur- 
den of proof! 
When Aristotle met this difficulty he could think of 
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nothing better than to allege the existence of intuitive 
truths in their own right, which were to be self-evident and 
to need no demonstration. If you traced back premises far 
enough, you were sure to come upon such truths, and they 
would put a stop to the infinite regress for you, for they 
were intrinsically certain, self-evident and self-proving, 
and so formed the basis of all proofs, being in fact more 
certain than any proved conclusion. 

To appeal thus to intuitions was to cut the Gordian knot, 
but logicians have found it very hard to do without this 
expedient, and so many of them still profess belief in intui- 
tions. For the only alternative seemed to be to argue in a 
system, in which every part supported every other; but this, 
alas, was indistinguishable from arguing in a circle, an 
acknowledged fallacy since Aristotle’s day. 

Yet intuitions are a broken reed which only the extremest 
credulity could stomach. How was it possible to discrimi- 
nate between the perception of intuitive truth and dogmatic 
affirmation of whatever one wanted to believe? How was it 
possible to distinguish between valid and invalid intuitions, 
and to separate those which were logical and sound from 
those which were psychological and unsound? No wonder 
the believers in intuitions were unable to agree upon any 
list of self-evident, primary truths. In short, to cure this 
defect of the syllogism by intuitions was worse than the 
disease. 

(2) A further objection to the syllogism was also an 
early discovery. It was fatal to all the usual ways of under- 
standing the syllogism, and when at last an escape from it 
was found, it was fatal to the syllogism’s claim to be form- 
ally valid. It is best illustrated by an example. 

Let us take the traditional proof that every man must 
die. It argues thus: all men are mortal, Socrates is a man, 
therefore Socrates is mortal. Essentially this reasoning 
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offers universal mortality as a proof of the mortality of an 
individual, and this again implies several assumptions 
which are not even stated. It implies that no individual can 
ever show himself recalcitrant to the universal with which 
he is classified, and that he has been unambiguously classi- 
fied under the right universal. There is also a more obvious 
difficulty. Common sense soon detects that unless the con- 
clusion is true the major premise is false. That Socrates is 
mortal must be true, if all men are mortal is to be true. 
Hence it seems absurd to say that the mortality of all proves 
that of Socrates: the truth is that that of Socrates goes to 
prove that of all men. Plainly then the conclusion said to be 
proved is presupposed in the truth of the premises. So the 
argument is fallacious, and the technical name for its 
fallacy is petitio principii or begging the question. 

Logicians are still wriggling desperately to escape from 
this objection. But it avails nothing to suggest (a) that 
mortality is inherent in the nature of man and that there- 
fore if Socrates were not mortal he would not be a man. For 
then the question is begged by the minor premise, when it 
declares that Socrates is a man. Nor (b) is it less futile to 
take the major premise as stating a “law of nature” and 
the minor as bringing a case under it. For we then beg 
another question. We assume that universal propositions 
cannot be misapplied, and that what is a case of a law for 
one purpose, say for classifying men, is necessarily also a 
case for another, say for predicting death. 

The only way (c) to avoid begging the question in using 
the syllogistic form is to sacrifice the truth of the premises, 
and to take them frankly as stating a hypothesis, and as 
making an experiment in thought. If it is a law of nature 
that all men are mortal, and if Socrates is a man to whom 
this hypothesis applies, Socrates will die. His death is 
deducible from our hypothesis. Does Socrates die in fact? 
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If he does, our hypothesis is so far confirmed, or, as we say, 
verified. But verification admittedly is not a formally valid 
procedure: it is incurably afflicted with the formal fallacy 
called affirmation of the consequent. If then, even at its 
best, a conclusion cries out for verification and depends on 
it, syllogistic proof is not really a formally valid procedure, 
either. It does not really guarantee that a “proved”’ con- 
clusion will come true. 

More recently two further fatal flaws have been detected 
in the syllogistic form. (8) As Alfred Sidgwick has long 
been pointing out, when we put together two premises which 
we believe to be true, we can never be sure in advance that 
they will not put us to shame by leading to a false conclu- 
sion. Thus, No good sailor gets seasick, Admiral Nelson 
was a good sailor, Ergo Admiral Nelson did not get seasick 
—whereas, notoriously, he did. When we go into the reason 
for this failure, we find that though we should not have 
scrupled to call our premises true separately, yet when we 
combined them our middle term, “‘good sailor,” developed an 
ambiguity, which spoilt the argument. A little further re- 
flection shows that this sort of thing may always happen. 
For it depends on the contexts in which the middle term is 
used, and it always must be used in two contexts, the differ- 
ence between which may always disrupt the argument. We 
learn further that a proposition which is true in one context 
may become false in another, and a proposition which is 
true in general may turn false in some contexts. A formal 
logician, when he comes to grief in this way, will of course 
declare, “Well, that middle always was ambiguous, and 
there never was a syllogism at all.” This is true, but irrele- 
vant; it does not meet the difficulty that we can only find 
out the defect when we try to use our premise, and after our 
argument has gone wrong. To content oneself with the 
Formalist explanation, therefore, means to admit that 
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Logic can only discover the mistake after it has been com- 
mitted, and is altogether wisdom after the event. Formal 
Logic thereby confesses that it is incapable of guiding 
thought and of averting blunders. It will let us argue from 
premises which look true in the abstract; it will let us use 
them in contexts in which they turn false; and it will let us 
“prove” conclusions which are falsified by the event. In 
short, it is ridiculous. 

(4) It is, moreover, quite untrue that historically 
Formal Logic has been content to play such a minor role; it 
has always sustained the pretention that a syllogistic proof 
could justify prediction. Indeed, successful prediction was 
the covert, though unavowed, aim of the syllogistic form, 
and a large part of its charm, as it is of all a priori philoso- 
phy. If from all men are mortal, X is a man, therefore X 1s 
mortal, we cannot absolutely predict the death of X, the 
glory of the syllogism has departed. Its charm consisted in 
the power it seemed to give us to predict the future. If men 
can go on dying, in accordance with the order of nature and 
the custom of their forbears, until one fine day some one 
concocts an elixir of life or devises a way of arresting the 
aging of the body, how can we any longer assume that our 
premises are ever absolutely true, or put our absolute trust 
in predictions drawn from them? Both are reduced to 
probabilities, and these grow less, as the future they en- 
deavor to predict grows more distant. As an instrument of 
unconditional prediction the syllogism has a fourth and 
fatal flaw. 

(5) This further failure may finally lead us to seruti- 
nize its terms more closely. How is syllogistic (or, indeed, 
any sort of deductive) prediction to be rendered compatible 
with the growth of knowledge and the changes in the mean- 
ing of terms which this must entail? We may test this 
question on our former syllogism. What did “mortal” mean 
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in it? Did it mean doomed to die, or only liable to death? 
At present it is probably taken to mean the former; but if 
an elixir of life were discovered, would it not have to be 
changed into the latter? Again, when it is applied to one 
who has been dead for some two thousand years, like 
Socrates, must not “mortal’’ mean just simply “dead”? In 
view of all this, is not our syllogism quite hopelessly vitiated 
also by the ambiguity of ‘‘mortal’’? 

The five objections we have urged against the syllogism 
hold, also, mutatis mutandis against the so-called non- 
syllogistic forms of reasoning. For they are inherent in the 
attempt to extract truth from forms as such. Similarly, the 
fundamental ideas which, though never justified and hardly 
ever avowed, are common to all forms of Formal Logic, are 
open to unanswerable objections. Among these ideas the 
three foremost are formal validity, logical necessity and 
verbal meaning. We shall find that they are not only im- 
possible of attainment but pernicious and superfluous. 

(1) The illusoriness of formal validity has already 
been exhibited. Formal reasonings are not “valid”: i. e., 
they never really guarantee unconditional truth without 
regard to experience. The obviously right inference from 
this is that the notion of formal validity had better be dis- 
pensed with: it is not an adequate substitute for real truth, 
as was supposed. 

(2) Logical necessity also appears to be an even more 
deceptive mare’s nest. No astute and resolute antagonist 
can really be forced to assent to a conclusion against his 
will. We saw that he could always question its premises 
ad infintum. A truly coercive logic, therefore, is a vain 
dream, and a false ideal. 

Nor is it true that logical necessity is required to hold 
our reasonings together. Logical necessity is only the imag- 
inary cement which is feigned to connect up the fictitious 
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entities called ‘‘propositions,” which are really nothing but 
forms of words. The really efficacious acts of thought called 
judgments get on without it. They are conducted to their 
destination by trained thought and are guided in their 
course by the interests and purposes of thinkers. For all 
thought is purposive and personal. Yet no mention of the 
real agencies which inspire and incite human thinking is 
ever allowed to appear in any Formal Logic. 

(3) Theultimate reason for this strange omission is to 
be found, no doubt, in one of Formal Logic’s initial abstrac- 
tions. It has all along and systematically abstracted from 
real meaning. Real meaning is personal; it is the meaning 
of the man who means, and wishes others to take his mean- 
ing. Instead, Formal Logic substitutes verbal meaning, the 
meaning of the words employed, out of which the personal 
meaning is selected and built up. 

Now it is easy to see that personal meaning is the pri- 
mary meaning and verbal meaning is secondary. For words 
acquire their meaning by being used (successfully) to con- 
vey meanings which are personal. These past uses are 
remembered, and attached to words; after which they form 
a fund out of which we can, on suitable occasions, extract 
words which will help to express our meaning. It is in virtue 
of this substitution of verbal meaning for personal that the 
traditional logic could become a word-game with fixed and 
easily remembered rules; but it is the vice of this procedure 
that it completely alienates logic from real life, real thought, 
and the real work of the sciences. 

I should next like to emphasize that this whole criticism 
of the traditional logic has a definite philosophic back- 
ground. It is personalistic and voluntaristic, and forms a 
systematic protest against the intellectualism, abstractness, 
and a priorism of the old logic. Traditional logic inherited 
its intellectualism from its Greek founders, who naturally 
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shared in the peculiarly intellectualistic bias of their com- 
patriots. The Greek language betrays this peculiarity by 
showing an almost complete blank where other languages 
have a vocabulary of volition. By intellectualism, then, we 
should mean the inability or refusal to see any but cogni- 
tional operations in our mental activities, and to see any 
but processes of “pure thought” in our cognitive efforts. 

Now, both of these assumptions are amazingly untrue 
to life, and impoverish out of all recognition the intellectu- 
alist accounts of our knowing. They overlook, leave out, or 
distort, constant, prominent, and enormously important 
features. For in point of fact, our thinking is volitional 
through and through. It is set going by desires and pur- 
poses; it is driven onwards by the urgency of problems. It 
pursues ends which appear to it as goods, and is pervaded 
and steered by values of all kinds. Truth itself moves us, 
not because it is distant and unattainable, disinterested and 
dispassionate, but because it is near and dear to our heart: 
It is felt to be a value and worth achieving, even at the 
sacrifice of nobler aims and lesser values. 

The inhuman and incredible abstractness of intellectu- 
alist logic reveals itself particularly in its abstraction from 
the personal side of knowing. All actual knowing is, in fact, 
knowing by persons for personal ends: but for reasons 
which are never publicly avowed this all-important fact is 
utterly slurred over and ignored in the traditional logic. 
If one may venture on a guess, the abstraction was made 
because it was mistakenly assumed that otherwise an intol- 
erable complication would attach to every logical situation. 
We should have to take into account not only purposes and 
motives but also desires and personal circumstances and 
antecedents; in short, the infinite and inexhaustible par- 
ticularity of every act of thought would have overwhelmed 
and distracted logical “analysis.” Unwilling or unable to 
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cope with the whole of this material, logic refused to recog- 
nize any of it: this was a great relief and a valuable 
simplification. 

But was it not manifestly a gross falsification, and the 
beginning of gross fictions? Did it not sever all connection 
between logic and psychology? Moreover, was not its 
vaunted simplification largely illusory? True, it gets rid of 
some complications, the gravity of which it has overrated, 
but in return it gets entangled in others, with which it has 
struggled vainly ever since. For the personal context, which 
gave the clew to the real meaning of the actual judgment, it 
substitutes the verbal proposition; but it leaps thereby from 
the frying-pan into the fire. For the proposition is merely 
a form of words, to be used, with discretion, on occasion ; 
and when it is used, it becomes a judgment. In itself it is 
infinitely ambiguous, for it may mean whatever it can be 
used to mean in any context, past, present, or future. To 
determine “its” meanings therefore all its possible uses 
would have to be explored; but this is impossible, nor can 
anyone say, apart from a context, which of its senses is that 
really intended. 

On the other hand, the complications arising out of 
the psychical setting of the personal judgment have been 
grossly exaggerated. It may be expedient to trace out the 
psychological antecedents of a judgment and to reconstruct 
the personality of its maker in order to understand it fully; 
but it is false to assume that this has to be done perpetually. 
It may have to be done, sometimes, and we should be ready 
to do it when necessary. But we should not assume that the 
personal context and the psychological circumstances of the 
making of a judgment can never be irrelevant. 

Thus all that is needed, to render a personalist logic 
workable, is to admit the conception of Relevance, and to 
grant the right of selection. If we have a right to exclude 
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the irrelevant, and attend to and select the relevant, we can 
deal with any situation in logic, not indeed without risk, 
but with good prospects of success. Whereas, if we allowed 
ourselves to be paralysed by the absolutist contention that 
we must play for safety, and may draw no inference till 
we have considered the totality of reality, we should never 
be able to reach any conclusion at all. 

But why show such animus against Formal Logic, and go 
so fully into its mistakes and misdeeds? Barbara, if we may 
dub it so, is, after all, an aged and pretty toothless hag that 
might be left to mumble in obscurity and to die in peace. 
No, I reply, she is a pernicious witch and her enchantments 
are the root of all that is most evil and harmful in philos- 
ophy, and are the hidden cause of all its failures. Formal 
Logic is the tap-root from which springs a poisonous crop 
of absolutisms, naturalisms, scepticisms, intellectualisms, 
formalisms, verbalisms and determinisms, which form an 
impenetrable thicket of errors and delusions and bar the 
way to a sane and humane philosophy which permits a full 
development of the human spirit. 

So long as Formal Logic is not eradicated root and 
branch, we can have no logic that is more than a trivial 
play with words, no logic that can recognize the actual pro- 
cedures of human knowledge in their integrity, no logic that 
can understand and justify the method of science, that can 
be on speaking terms with psychology, that can reconcile 
thought and action and transcend the pernicious antagon- 
ism between theory and practice and render thinkable a 
harmonious growth of all human faculties, no logic that can 
establish peace and order in the human soul and assign 
their due rank to the sciences of value and find a place for 
the supreme value of personality. 

On the other hand, when we have substituted a Human- 
ist logic, resting on a voluntaristic conception of human 
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nature, which realizes how completely man is built for 
action, we can say good-bye forever to all the fictions of 
Formalism. Humanist logic does not enact impossible ideals 
and condemn our thinking for failing to attain them: it 
starts soberly from observation of the psychological pro- 
cedures used in knowing, it values them according to their 
success, and it approves of those of which experience attests 
the value. 

It observes, moreover, that thinking occurs, not in vacuo 
nor in flashes, but in trains of thought, and that such trains 
are always purposive. That is, they are inspired by interest 
in some subject, started by some desire to know, and aim at 
some end which seems desirable. Thus one thought follows 
another in an easy flow, and its sequences are felt as 
consequences. Hence reasoning proceeds, not by compulsion 
from behind, not because the reasoner is inexorably driven 
onwards step by step (or rather, dragged reluctant, jerk 
by jerk), but by the attraction of an end which is eagerly 
pursued. The notion of logical compulsion or necessity can 
be dispensed with. 

Nor is that of formal validity required. No actual 
reasoning (as opposed to the fake illustrations that figure 
in the textbooks) is ever formally valid, and no “valid” 
reasoning is ever really valuable. Validity is a wretched 
substitute for truth, and truth is value, not “validity.” 

But the truth aimed at and attained in good and valu- 
able reasoning is never absolute. How could it. be, seeing 
that it is plainly relative to the knowledge which it pre- 
supposes, the question which it answers, the problem which 
it solves? Absolute truth is nothing but a snare which 
catches the dogmatic. It is a meaninglesg illusion which no 
human knowledge guarantees. But human truth is true 
enough and good enough for the purposes for which we 
seek it. That it is not absolute is really an advantage. It 
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means that it always remains susceptible of improvement, 
that knowing need never end, and that an old “truth” can 
always be superseded by a better, so soon as a better heaves 
in sight. So the continual scrapping of antiquated truths 
which attends the progress of the sciences is accompanied, 
not by despondency and despair of truths, but by a growing 
feeling of fulfilment, which enables the Humanist logician 
to smile at the charge “that his theory is sceptical.” 

Nor is he troubled by the feeling that his truth is inse- 
eure. His truth, at every moment, is the triumphant out- 
come of the whole truth-seeking of the past. True, it is not 
absolutely certain, because such certainty does not exist. 
What matter, if practical certainty exists? Certainty, like 
truth, is and must be relative to the evidence on which it 
rests; but his may grow so great that no one could feel 
more certain. This is practical certainty, and psychologi- 
cally equal to absolute. For a certainty which no one ques- 
tions is surely good enough. If it feels certain beyond all 
actual doubt, the abstract possibility that some day it may 
be doubted does not detract from its psychological suffi- 
ciency. If that day arrives, and it is superseded, we shall 
simply transfer our allegiance to the new truth, and shall 
rejoice in it as before. Thus, though every truth has its 
day, sufficient for the day will ever be the truth thereof. 

This, moreover, is not only a comforting but also an 
inspiring doctrine; for it sets no limits to the progress of 
knowledge, and assures us forever of the value of its 
services. 

Lastly, by conceiving truth as a value, and Logic as the 
study of this value, Humanism improves the relations of 
the sciences. It brings Logie into line with ethics and 
aesthetics, and greatly mitigates, if it does not wholly 
remove, the possibilities of conflicts between our various 
values. It will moreover be shown in the next essay that 
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for Humanism ethics springs as easily and naturally as 
Logic out of the needs of life, out of the practical predica- 
ments in which man finds himself on earth. 


RAG PICKERS 
By JULIA JOHNSON DAVIS 


No ploughman ploughed this field. No lark enchanted 
Has soared and sung above its early green, 
In this foul soil no grain was ever planted, 
And yet these piteous gleaners come to glean, 
Patient and slow they bend above each furrow, 
O humble fruit, be ready to the hand! 
Theirs is a need that cannot wait to-morrow, 
Nor any promise of a richer land. 


They have no kinsman. Though the wains are creaking, 
The bins piled high, barns bursting at the door, 


Though other men have surfeit for the seeking, 
And eat their fill, and leave not less but more— 
Theirs is a hunger that must still endure, 

Who know the daily famine of the poor. 


CONCERNING PURPOSE IN NATURE 


By HENRY HOBART KNOX 

HEN the dust of a revolution begins to settle and 

the atmosphere to clear, it is fitting to take stock 
of the situation and to attempt some appraisal of the losses 
and the gains attendant on the new order. The recent revo- 
lution in physics, the third of the great intellectual 
upheavals of our era, all of them based on spectacular 
advances of natural science, has perhaps already reached 
the stage where we can inquire wherein our present outlook 
on the universe is fundamentally distinguished from the 
outlook of the past generation. At least from one point of 
view the most significant difference lies in the new freedom 
gained by release from the old deterministic philosophy 
which had shackled scientific thought with increasing rigor 
from Newton’s time onward. Laplace defined it with his 
conception of a super-intellect, which, possessed of a perfect 
knowledge of natural law, could from the beginning of the 
formless nebula predict every event in the universe, to the 
behavior of the last molecule, until the end of time. How 
The Origin of Species stamped the final seal on the mechan- 
istic principle of biology is exemplified in the progress of 
Darwin’s own thought. Among his notes written during 
the voyage in the “Beagle” is to be found a passage reveal- 
ing his belief in Design, but later on he came to regard 
design and natural selection as incompatible conceptions 
and therefore, when revising his notes for publication, he 
deleted the reference to design altogether. 

Thus a “fortuitous concourse of atoms,” obedient only 
to their own autonomy, marshalled themselves into the com- 
plex pattern of the world as we know it, organic and in- 
organic, including mind, while as for spirit, it had no place 
save as an attribute of mind. This was the cosmos of 
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Spencer, Huxley, Haeckel, of almost the entire body of 
scientific men with only here and there a lone voice mur- 
muring dissent. And so the last century went to sleep, 
secure in its comfortable determinism, the physicists con- 
cerned only to add another decimal-place to their measure- 
ments, the biologists to explain a new variation by natural 
selection. Then the new century dawned on a changed scene 
where one edifice after another, built to defy the assaults 
of all time, began to totter because their foundations were 
crumbling. Euclid and Newton were summoned to the bar 
to answer the evidence that was accumulating against 
them. The materialists were called upon to define matter, 
and were left at a loss for a ready response. Matter is no 
longer composed of those minute billiard-balls that used to 
be so reasonable and satisfying but the atom is now resolved 
into its components, each a point in space, the locus of an 
electric charge which in turn is convertible into a radiant 
energy. To this extent matter and materialism have lost 
their substance. 

Astronomy envisages a universe of finite extent, but 
expanding at such a prodigious rate as to make it in 
Lemaitre’s eyes a vast exploding atom. Now the concept 
expansion implies a beginning, and indeed the beginning of 
the universe can be dated in very general terms as of so 
many billions of years ago. But how about the other ex- 
tremity of the time scale, the future? The end also is in 
sight. So long as the Second Law of thermo-dynamics 
remains on the statute books’ the heat-death is inevitable, 
when all matter has become dissipated to the lowest stage 
of radiant energy, when the clock has run down and the 
universe is finished. This is a prospect of such gloom that 
many recoil from it in dread and not a few men of science 
are earnestly seeking some means of escape from the doom. 


2'This “law” seems now to be “gone with the wind”—Ed. 
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On the other hand those of a more cheerful temperament 
welcome that destiny as a relief from the monotony of a 
cosmos repeating itself in endless cycles to all eternity, and 
getting nowhere. For such there is satisfaction in contem- 
plating a universe subject to the organic law of birth, growth 
and decay and, when it has lived its life and fulfilled its pur- 
pose, death, to be succeeded it may be, by some other scheme 
of things, they know not what. 

The intellectual revolution, in the midst of which we 
find ourselves, has been stimulated primarily by the sudden 
advance of physical science, which has introduced into our 
picture of the physical world the composition and behavior 
of individual atoms as distinct from the description of their 
aggregates, by which alone matter was previously known 
to us. Moreover, the relativity and quantum theories have 
arisen to affect so profoundly the domain of physics that 
philosophy also has felt the need of adjustment especially 
to the former, to the neglect of a conception of far more 
moment to the progress of thought than either of them. 
Heisenberg’s announcement that the exact velocity of a 
particle cannot be determined at the same time as its posi- 
tion in space is not prima facie dramatic, but, nevertheless, 
by striking off the fetters of the old doctrine of determin- 
ism, it opens the door to the return of free will as the control 
of human conduct. The conservatives, without impugning 
Heisenberg’s principle of uncertainty in the field of the 
infinitesimally small, deny its bearing on the macroscopic 
world of our common experience. Surely the conduct of a 
single private soldier in a great modern battle can scarcely 
have any effect on the issue, and yet it is not difficult to 
imagine a special case where he may start a train of events 
that finally will decide the fortunes of the day. A score of 
years ago, in a certain Balkan town, the pressure of a finger 
on a trigger set the world ablaze. Without overstraining 
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the analogy, it is legitimate to picture the indeterminable 
behaviour of an infinitesimal particle as so modifying a 
molecule of a brain cell that ultimately a person’s action is 
directed in one course rather than in another. Whatever 
the metaphysician may make of this it is not determinism, 
and whoever heeds his own intuitive conviction will not 
hesitate to call it free will. We shall see whether in biology, 
that last stronghold of determinism, there are any signs of 
a breach in the walls. 

Darwin’s principle of natural selection was hailed as a 
new dispensation because it presented an automatic scheme 
of organic evolution, rendered even more mechanical to the 
popular understanding by Spencer’s phrase, “survival of the 
fittest,’’ which in the course of decades took on the meaning 
of the survival of that which survives and finally, and per- 
haps permanently, has been transformed into “elimination 
of the unfit.” In short, it no longer implies causation and 
has become a regulative factor in the evolution of species; 
it is the policeman who has nothing to do with the proces- 
sion save to arrest the stragglers. As an instance drawn 
from countless others of the failure of selection to explain 
certain characters the exaggerated tusks of the mammoth 
may be cited, which continued to grow and to curl far 
beyond their usefulness until they became an incubus, and 
this may well have contributed to the great beast’s final 
undoing. 

There is manifest an increasing tendency to account for 
the appearance of many variations and their development 
by extra-mechanistic theories, of which Osborn’s principle 
of aristogenesis is amongst the most interesting. It is based 
on paleontological evidence and states that the potentiality 
of a character may lie dormant through generations until 
the occurrence of a favorable environment gives it the 
opportunity to emerge and assert itself. Such conceptions 
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must find their sanction in a broader expanse of phenomena 
interpreted by them and a field of this nature should include 
the pre-adaptation of organs or characters in advance of 
their use. Pre-history supports this view by presenting an 
illustration of striking significance. Somewhere between 
ten thousand and twenty thousand years ago there appeared 
in western Europe a new race, homo sapiens, superceding 
the pithecoid indigenes and known to us as Cro-Magnon 
from the place in the Dordogne where the first skeletons 
were discovered. Here for the first time we behold our own 
forerunners and, indeed, there remain today in the Dor- 
dogne and the Landes in south-western France communi- 
ties that, with much show of reason, can claim them as 
direct ancestors. This folk was distinguished by a magni- 
ficent physique and a brain similar to that of the modern 
European. They dwelt in caves and rock shelters, and, 
apart from their remarkable artistic aptitude as displayed 
in mural drawing and modelling, are to be classed with the 
lowest savages; even cannibalism is charged against them. 
Their culture bears certain close resemblance to that of the 
Australian blacks, our contemporaries, a race distinctly 
inferior mentally as attested by their cranial character- 
istics and thus we are confronted with the paradox of two 
races, widely separated in time and brain capacity, yet with 
minds operating on the same level. The comparison of 
weapons alone is a measure of relative intelligence, for the 
chief concern of primitive man is to procure food and to 
defend himself from his enemies, and it follows that his 
utmost efforts must be directed to the improvement of his 
implements of war and the chase, on which the preservation 
of himself and his kind depends. 

Since the mode of life of Cro-Magnon man in no wise 
taxed his intelligence more than the Australian’s, the ques- 
tion arises: Why was the former provided with a superior 
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brain to the latter who possessed enough for the require- 
ments of a cultural stage common to both? Obviously the 
ancient brain was developed immeasurably beyond its sur- 
vival value, as if prepared ages in advance to cope with the 
complexities of our present civilization. Indeed the infer- 
ence refuses to halt at this generation but extends even 
further into the indefinite future. 

Physiologists tell us that a substantial part of the 
human brain performs no known function and may be 
removed without affecting the mental or bodily activities. 
This fact suggests an aspect of the brain as a reserve fund 
with which early man was endowed, to be drawn upon 
more and more with advancing civilization. It gives no 
countenance to the pessimists who regard man as a finished 
product spoiled in the making, but rather supports the 
fancy that mankind at the present occupies a station mid- 
way in the ascent from the beast to the angel. It brightens 
the outlook for the long future and bespeaks tolerance for 
the lapses, personal and social, which, however deplorable, 
are only to be expected as reversions to type; it relieves the 
current emphasis on the fools and knaves and directs more 
attention to the saints, sages and heroes about us. 

Moreover, it would seem that humanity is gifted with 
senses more acute than immediate needs demand. Less than 
a dozen words denoting color sufficed for the ancients, 
while today over two thousand shades are listed by the dye 
industries and eyes especially trained are capable of dis- 
tinguishing astonishingly slight differences of tint. The 
musician’s sensitive ear, the delicate touch of the blind, the 
discriminating palate of the professional taster of wine or 
tea, these are but faculties latent in every one, that await 
only cultivation for their full development. Nor is this all, 
for there exist other senses, rudimentary or sporadic 
though they may be. In many genera of birds as well as 
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in some mammals the homing instinct is conspicuous. A 
pair of storks, now dwelling on a chimney top somewhere 
in the Rhineland, will soon respond to the autumnal urge 
and fly away southward to spend the winter on the velds 
and vleis of the Zambezi valley. Next spring they will re- 
turn northward, flying over torrid jungles, broad expanses 
of desert, lofty mountains, the Mediterranean Sea and the 
European continent, to come to rest on the identical chim- 
ney top from which they started. This is an accom- 
plishment that no human aerial navigator, with all his 
instruments of precision, could even approach. Something 
of the same instinct or sense is possessed by certain savages 
occupying a jungle habitat but it cannot be determined 
whether this faculty, which has baffled every attempt of 
the experimental psychologist to explain, is decadent in the 
human race or nascent. Probably it is an aptitude, once 
common, which has now become atrophied through disuse. 
Reflections along these lines harbor the temptation to ex- 
tend them into the supra-normal field to include such phe- 
nomena as telepathy as senses to be added to the classical 
five, but the day is not yet at hand, nor will it be until there 
has been assembled and digested a body of evidence so con- 
vincing as to command the assent of the generality of 
thoughtful minds. At all events these speculations can be of 
no present concern since they transgress the boundaries of 
nature in the common acceptance of that term. However, 
on the borderland between natural science and the more 
mysterious domain without stands intuition which is amen- 
able to inquiry by statistical methods. In this connection 
an intuition is defined as a perception of truth, which seems 
to spring from nowhere, to be without antecedents and to 
owe nothing to environment. The test of true intuition is 
that nothing in the contemporary field of knowledge can 
possibly prompt the idea; it must strike the recipient as a 
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bolt from the blue. As Cairns of Aberdeen has written, 


The great and dramatic moments in the progress 
of science are when its pioneers, after long brood- 

_ ing over the data which set their problems for 
them, leap far ahead of all verified knowledge and 
divine the solution. 


When Aristarchus of Samos proclaimed that the sun was 
the center of the planetary system the short and easy ex- 
planation is that Aristarchus chanced on a lucky guess, and 
on the same grounds, if so disposed, we dismiss the atomic 
notions of Leucippus and Democritus as well as the adum- 
brations, which must wait on the ages for scientific confir- 
mation, of Lucretius, Varro and other ancient philosophers. 
As in the course of time such assertions take on a more 
complex and also a more definite form the attribution of 
them to chance or coincidence becomes ever less convincing 
until, a century before the invention of. the microscope, 
Fracastoro of Padua announced the transmission of disease 
by germs, while at Rostock in 1759 one Franz Hoch, or 
Aepinus, indicated the essential features of the electronic 
theory of matter. 

Experiences of this sort are a commonplace in the scien- 
tific world and are recognizable by the more introspective 
layman. They imply a direct perception of the outer world 
without the mediation of a sense organ. The faculty, re- 
garded as a sense, can, like the other senses, be fostered. 
Breadth of knowledge and intensity of thought are the field 
in which it flourishes, and it is not unthinkable that, as it 
becomes better understood through observation and anal- 
ysis, means will be found to develop intuition methodically 
and render it a still more potent source of enlightenment. 
So must have thought Browning: 

Progress is 
The law of life; man is not Man as yet. 
Just so long as natural science is restricted to the study 
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of phenomena and their inter-relation, the safeguard of its 
own integrity will demand the exclusion from its method 
of all teleological implications, but this restraint is not im- 
posed on men of science outside their laboratory walls, for 
methods and disciplines, it is clear, are not truth but expe- 
dients in furtherance of the attainment of the goal which 
is truth. The thread of purpose running through the fabric 
of nature has been oftener sung by the poet than uttered 
by the exponents of science. A scientific theory is a syn- 
thesis of a group of phenomena into a principle that imparts 
order and coherence to the group. The theory is discarded 
when it fails to include new data within the group or it 
may be amended to embrace a wider field. Hence, if the 
admission of Purpose illuminates the survey of nature and 
clarifies paths that were obscure before, then, as always in 
such cases, fresh evidences of plan are likely to be detected 
and so to multiply. 

The candid recognition of design in nature cannot fail 
to extend the prospect in breadth and in meaning, since men 
do not see what they will not see. The understanding of the 
meaning of the universe is for all time beyond human grasp 
but not so the apprehension of meanings in the universe, 
and the increasing acknowledgment of purpose in nature is 
opening one more rift in the veil that hides from us the 
Absolute. 


IS ORIENTAL THOUGHT IMPERSONAL? 


By C. C. HAHN 

: \ RITERS on Oriental thought usually opine that 
the Oriental way of thinking is objective and im- 
personal. The chief reason advanced is that the Oriental 
lives as a part of his family or tribe, passively worshiping 
the natural objects but never asserting his individual will as 
his Western brother. From Hegel to the present-day writers 
the impersonal view is accepted as a correct interpretation 

of Oriental thought. 

It is not our purpose in this paper to reverse the general 
argument and arbitrarily say that the Oriental thought is 
crop and root personalistic. The solution of this question 
will largely depend upon how we define personality. To 
some, personality means mere self-assertion and aggres- 
siveness. Even some avowed personalists are satisfied with 
a definition of personality as the power of self-conscious- 
ness and self-direction in and for the individual. But to 
this, I would like to add one more essential characteristic 
of personality: that is, the consciousness of social interest 
or the we-feeling in the individual assertion toward the 
members of his group. Compare the following definition :’ 


In its higher sense personality is the power to 
turn life in any desired direction with effective- 
ness and in full consciousness of the highest 
motives. The last phrase must be added because 
the completest self-consciousness includes an ap- 
preciation of the meaning of life, a sense of moral 
obligations and duties, life viewed under the 
aspect of motives, from the stand-point of social 
relations, and, highest of all, with a keen sense of 
spiritual values. Personality in this sense implies 
moral self-control, the inhibition of low aims, and 


1See R. T. Flewelling, Creative Personality, p. 284. 
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the sublimation of impulses toward the wasting 
of powers on the trivial to high uses in forwarding 
the ideals of life. It is the completest self-control 
in the interest of the highest possible aim. 

With this definition of personality in mind we proceed 
to find out the personalistic basis of Oriental thought. 

Just as the child is interested in the manipulation of the 
objects before him, the first beginnings of racial thoughts 
were likewise concerned with the physical world. The exist- 
ence of nature was thought to precede the power of reflec- 
tion. This was true with the Orientals as well as with the 
early Greeks, nature to them never being separate and 
distinct. If we mean by personality the sense of individu- 
ality and self-consciousness, the Oriental is not more im- 
personalistic than the Greeks. It was the consciousness of 
the Oriental to think that the individual was for the family, 
and his weal and woe all depended upon it. This communal 
nature of Oriental thought revealed in its social order 
is often taken as an indication of impersonalism in the 
Orient. But this communalism rather proves the truth of 
our view, for personality means complete self-control for 
the interest of the community. In this sense the organic 
conception of society by Comte and Spencer in the West 
should be called highly impersonalistic if its Oriental type 
of thought is. 

Another reason often mentioned for the impersonality 
of the Oriental is the nature of Oriental painting and litera- 
ture. It has been said that Oriental art has paid its chief 
attention to rivers, landscapes, trees, animals and but little 
to man. Although in a picture there is a man sitting on the 
bank of a river with a fishing rod in his hand, the general 
theme is the depicting of the infinite phenomena of nature 
devouring all the myriad forms of individual life and per- 
sonalities in its sweeping grandeur. This fact led many 
observers to believe that the Oriental is most impersonal 
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and self-forgetting in his reverence to mother nature. This 
argument may be cogent provided the painter of a picture 
is really forgetful of his true self in contemplating nature’s 
beauty. But this forgetfulness of oneself in depicting 
natural objects or expressing one’s inner intuition is the 
highest form of self-expression and injection into nature’s 
reality. Altruism toward the sufferings of other men and 
self-forgetfulness in the intensive striving for the attain- 
ment of some noble goal in art, science, and philosophy are 
not the signs of impersonality but rather the highest ex- 
pression of true personality. 

Another feature that is adduced for the impersonality 
of the Orient is the inassertiveness of self in social inter- 
course. The Oriental frequently neglects to use his personal 
name or “I” in addressing others. It is his universal eti- 
quette that demands the suppression of the self in all the 
relationships especially with his superiors. The way of sit- 
ting before people, the arrangement of the hair, the method 
of meeting guests, even the method of walking and entering 
a room have been so minutely regulated that the Oriental 
life of so-called good manners has become superficial and 
formalistic to the extent that the old Orient became a huge 
backboneless animal in the face of new ideas overrunning it. 

The cause of this profuse and extreme politeness is not 
to be found in impersonalistic characteristics of the Ori- 
ental mind but rather in the nature of the social system 
based upon the Confucian ideals of moral discipline and 
feudalistic ideas of social gradation. Oriental society 
has long been dominated by a thorough-going feudalism 
which resulted in the minute development of written and 
unwritten rules of conduct and social relationship. The 
Oriental is virtually suffocated by the stereotyped rules of 
etiquette, and as a result he has appeared to the outside 
world as an incarnation of the most stolid conservatism 
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and of the sense of impersonal austerity. But that this 
rigidity of the Oriental mind is not an inherent quality is 
shown by the sudden changes now effected through the 
contact of Western ideas and practices. As a reaction to 
the past formalism, gross impoliteness grows in recent 
years in all social relations. Although the older forms of 
politeness often proved to be a thin veneer of manner devoid 
of any expression of heart interests, the recent decline of 
its spirit which has been an integral part of Orientalism is 
a deplorable loss, and many salient thinkers regret its 
passing. 

The introduction of Western individualism into the Ori- 
ent is frequently identified with egotism and self-assertion 
beyond the interests of society. To say that this individu- 
alistic tendency is really the truer sign of personality than 
the altruistic tendency of the old Orient is an irreparable 
mistake, for, as we have seen, mere self-assertion or self- 
consciousness disregarding the sense of one’s unity with 
his fellow being, is not the real measure of personality but 
of likeness to the beast. Rather, the sense of considerate- 
ness of others’ well-being; i.e., politeness in behavior to- 
ward others, constitutes the essence of true character. 
Through consciously lessening interest in one’s self and 
seeking realization in society there naturally develop polite- 
ness and sense of responsibility. Individual physical force, 
aggressiveness, impoliteness, selfishness do not spring from 
normal self-consciousness, for self-consciousness involves 
the consideration of other selves as well as itself. Only that 
individual who sees his real place in taking an interest in 
others can be said to be conscious of himself. Therefore, the 
Oriental characteristic of politeness and altruism points 
toward personalism rather than its opposite. One who is 
wholly absorbed in an altruistic act, forgetful of self- 
interest is most personal and conscious in identifying him- 
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self with the consciousness of the one he is befriending. 
Perfect altruism is not synonymous with self-annihilation. 
If self-assertion and aggressive egotism be the measure of 
personality, the child, the greedy person and the beast each 
knowing nothing but his own satisfaction of wants must be 
said to be more personalistic and self-conscious. 
Personalism in Buddhism 

It is again and again affirmed that the most impersonal- 
istic aspect of Oriental thought is the Buddhistic conception 
of life, for the basic principle of Buddhism is self-suppres- 
sion by which the believers attain that self-less, blissful 
tranquil state of existence—Nirvana. According to Bud- 
dhism, the core of self, as well as of all suffering, is desire 
which urges us on to an eternal chain of existence and 
sorrows. To get out of this chain, we must quench the 
desire, get rid of all striving. As compensation for the 
complete extinction of self, the “I,” one gets eternal truth, 
the realization of eternal oneness of the finite individual 
with the universal soul, the submersion of the finite into 
the infinite, just as a drop of water plunges into the ocean. 

Although this submersion of the individual into the 
absolute universal soul may be said to be a marked charac- 
teristic of impersonalism, yet the way of attaining this 
static existence is decidedly personalistic, for it is only 
through self-knowledge that one reaches the enlightened 
state of existence. Self-suppression is possible only through 
self-consciousness of the highest order, the intuitive knowl- 
edge of the uselessness of all striving and selfishness, the 
real cause of all our woes and suffering. It is the boast of 
Buddhism that one’s savior is himself, his power of self- 
consciousness and self-direction; no other helper, human or 
divine, can do anything for him. Man with his own con- 
scious power rejects himself and enters into union with 
eternal truth. This casting out of all meaner selfish desires 
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is done by introspection which ultimately leads to the reali- 
zation of the infinite unity, the consummation of individu- 
ality. The very nature of self-consciousness, therefore, is 
transcending the finite boundary to the realm of the infinite. 
If this interpretation of Buddhistic epistemology is correct, 
the underlying assumption of Buddhism is this power of 
very highly developed volition and consciousness of self. 
The self on which Buddhism casts contempt and seeks to 
annihilate is the lower physical self, the deeds of the flesh. 
The muddled self of desire, the will to live by all means, 
must be suppressed for the sake of the unity with the 
Universal Self, the same Soul for all men.° 

The intention of Buddhism, therefore, is not really the 
complete extinction of self but rather the desire to extend 
the eternal life of the spiritual self by the annihilation of 
the physical self. This is the same idea as gaining life 
by losing it. In practice, the idea however has not worked 
well in the Orient, for the idea is too abstract and profound 
to be realized by the masses. Consequently, the influence 
of Buddhism was detrimental to the development of per- 
sonality which is necessary for the progress of social order 
and life in this world, not because of the lack of personalism 
but because of grotesque interpretations and misapplica- 
tions of it. The intensive desire for self-knowledge drove the 
faithful into solitary mountains, forsaking their families 
and society. In their zeal for absorbed meditation on the 
eternity of truth revealed in the depth of the soul and in 
tranquil nature, they really forgot themselves and never 
minded the suffering men and women around them. In this 
sense, Buddhism may be called inhumane and impersonal, 
but this very inhumanity is the result of what I should call 


* At this point we may note Mr. H. Jeffery Smith’s attempt in the Personalist, winter 
issue 1936, to prove The Personal Basis of Indian Thought. He might have been more 
successful if he had approached the proposal from an epistemological standpoint rather 
than from the metaphysical. However, Nirvana is personal in the sense that this is 
the state only enlightened personalities can reach. 
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over-humaneness and inner personalism. It is their over- 
personalism that made them fail to see the infinite worth of 
their own individuality embodied in the flesh. It is the 
Oriental inward individualism that gave birth to Buddhism 
in contrast to the outward individualism of the West that 
gave rise to Christianity and social democracy and machine 
civilization. 

When we consider the communal nature of Oriental 
society, we can understand the reasons why the individual- 
ism of introspective Buddhism tended to deny the individual 
instead of making it central in society. Long before the 
beginning of esoteric Buddhism in India, the social system 
was already fixed by the rigid form of ranks or castes. Man 
was made for caste. He could not live or think outside it. 
His worth was thought to reside not in himself but in the 
caste. Caste or form was eternal while the individual was 
changing and uncertain. Therefore, so thought the Indians, 
what was uncertain and separate could not be the truth. 
Just as caste was absolute by means of being universal and 
unchanging, so the individual self of desire could not be the 
true existence, but the self-less, indetermined pure Soul, the 
undifferentiated absolute substance of Spinoza. And so the 
original personalism of Buddhism, in view of the rigid nature 
of social order, consumed itself within its own introspection 
which led to eternal nothingness and stagnation. From 
Buddhism we have learned the truth that any personalism 
that fails to bear fruit in society dies of its own inanition. 

Personalism in Confucianism 

It is not difficult to prove the personalistic bearing of 
Confucian thought, for its chief concern is about the affairs 
of man. The very fact of the practicality and prosaism of 
its ethics has overwhelmed the speculative thought of Lao 
Tze and Buddha. Confucius developed an ethical doctrine 
of men on the basis of considerateness. He laid down the 
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five divisions of social relationship with their attendant 
spirit of conduct, namely, kindness between father and son, 
justice between ruler and citizens, discrimination between 
husband and wife, order of precedence between the old and 
the young, and faith between friends. In dealing with each 
other, Confucius told us to be graceful and charitable, which 
he called Jin, the one pervading principle of his whole phi- 
losophy. According to the discourses between Confucius and 
his disciples, the word Jin contains the following variety of 
meanings: (1) love of neighbor, (2) forgiveness, (8) grace, 
(4) self-control, and (5) truthfulness. These are but the 
five aspects of one basic principle, i.e., benevolence. There- 
fore, although Confucius did not propound any theory of 
personality or individuality, the reality of personality 
which he called “the princely man” is implicit in all his 
teachings and sometimes made explicit in the discourses. 

Confucius often made his teaching clear and definite by 
giving concrete examples of great personalities of the past. 
In fact, he himself said: 


I love and reverence the ancients, for their writ- 
ings are so far-reaching and comprehensive that 
I never weary of studying them... and so it is 
that when I write I care little to originate new 
ideas but confine myself as much as possible to 
compiling and elaborating every thing taught by 
the sacred wise man of old.’ 


From this quotation we can glimpse the intention of Con- 
fucius’ teaching. He was interested in creating characters 
noble in themselves and in their effect upon society, 
especially upon the political world. This ever-thoughtful 
interest of his in the development of personalities led 
Confucius to exalt one of his disciples, Yen Hui, who was 
noted for self-discipline as follows: 


_Admirable indeed was the virtue of Yen Hui! 
With a simple bamboo dish of rice, a single gourd 


* This quotation and the following are from the Analects. 
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dish of drink, and living in his mean, narrow lane, 
while others could not have borne the distress he 
never allowed it to trouble his joy. Admirable 
indeed was the virtue of Yen Hui. 


It was the injunction of Confucius to his followers: ‘Go 
before the people with your own example and be laborious 
in their affairs.” 

The method of reaching a benevolent personality is two- 
fold: broad learning and observation of rites or courtesy. 
Learning supplies the means, courtesy the form of conduct. 
“To not see or hear without courtesy, and do not act with- 
out courtesy.” This insistence upon ceremonial courtesy 
encourages Confucius to formulate a minute gradation of 
social classes, which corresponds very much with the preva- 
lent system of society at that time. This social gradation 
further induced him to accept the view of discriminative 
love in contrast to the idea of impartial love of Jesus or 
Buddha. Through these two path-ways, learning and cour- 
tesy, the Confucian ideas of benevolence: rectitude, self- 
control, filial piety, and other moral characteristics of a 
“princely man” are to be realized. 

Although Confucius did not explicitly state the exist- 
ence of God, all his teaching tacitly assumed such a being. 
He seemed to think that if man faithfully would follow the 
“right way of man” through duty and discipline he would 
in due time reach the point where a divine apprehension 
was possible. He remarked about the growth of his own 
enlightenment as follows: 

At fifteen I had my mind bent on learning. At 

thirty I stood firm. At forty I had no doubts. 

At fifty I knew the decrees of Heaven. 
In the Doctrine of the Mean we have the following passage 
which shows the intimation of the personality of the Su- 
preme Being as well as the reverential heart of Confucius: 


How generously does the Divine display His good. 
We look for Him but do not see Him; we listen to 
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Him but do not hear; yet he enters into all and 
without Him there is nothing. Like overflowing 
water He seems to be over the heads and on the 
right and left of His worshipers. 

Traces of Personalism in Taoism and Shintoism 

In the teachings of Lao Tze or Taoism, we have the 
semblance of Spinozistic pantheism precluding all human 
definitions about the Tao or the Way, the “Law” of all 
existence. In the first chapter of Tao Teh King it is written 
that “the Way which can be expressed in words is not the 
eternal Way; the name which can be uttered is not the 
eternal name.” The Tao is unnamable Being somewhat like 
that of Hegel’s Pure Being. In this characterization of Tao 
some find the reason for the impersonal view of Taoism. 
But this unpredictable Law is not only the mystery of all 
mysteries, the spirituality of all spiritualities, but the 
essence of divine man, for only ‘“‘the man eternally free 
from passion can contemplate its spiritual essence.’ Man 
as a part of it rules it if he contravenes its processes, but 
in obeying and going with them all is harmony and great 
peace. 

According to Lao Tze, he who is wise, i.e., lives accord- 
ing to the Supreme Law, puts his own person last, yet it is 
found in the foremost place; he treats his person as if it 
were foreign to him and yet that person is preserved. From 
this thought we can conclude that the Tao is not wholly 
impersonal because an impersonal Tao can have no effect 
upon the man who is in contact with it. It is the Tao of the 
universe that he who loses his life shall find it; he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. This is the same person- 
alistiec conception of life that we find in Christianity. Lao 
Tze insists on the necessity of becoming simple and pure in 
heart in order to possess the Tao. We quote another passage 
from the Tao Teh King showing the meaning of spiritual 
personality : 
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_ To know the infinite is to be perceptive, to 
ignore it leads to wild movements and evil issues. 
To know the Law is to be great of soul, and to be 
great of soul leads to sympathy with all things. 

' From this sympathy comes the ruling soul, from 
rulership comes spirituality. In spirituality the 
Way or the Law is possessed. He who possesses it 
endures long and is not liable to decay. 

Such spiritualized men and women, pure and simple, 
devoid of all pollution from the superficialities of the world, 
compose the Kingdom of Heaven, which can be taken not by 
violence but by peace of heart and spirit. 


Among the tools arms are unblest. He who would 
assert himself as a lord of men in harmony with the 
Law will not assert his mastery by force of arms. 
Such a course only invites reprisal. Where armies 
are quartered briers and thorns take root. The 
followers of great armies are evil years. A wise 
commander strikes a decisive blow and halts. He 
strikes as a necessity not from the desire of 
mastery. 

Chuang Tze, the most famous disciple of Lao Tze, also 
defines personality as achieved by one who has perceived 
and lived the ultimate Truth, abiding in all the tumults of 
worldly troubles and trivialities. 


The perfect man is a spiritual being. Were the 
ocean scorched up he would feel no heat. Hurrying 
thunderbolts might split the mountains and winds 
storm the ocean, and he would not tremble. Being 
what he is, he rides the clouds and passes beyond 
the external and the sun and moon. Since death 
and life have no dominion over him, how much 
less can thoughts of advantage or injury? 


In addition to the generally recognized currents of Ori- 
ental thought, Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism, we 
should not neglect to mention Shintoism, the way of the 
gods, the ever unifying spirit of the Japanese people. This 
is usually referred to as the primitive religious thought of 
Japan, but its ideas of man are not much different from 
those of Confucianism. Originally Shintoism had no devel- 
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oped moral code, no eschatological and soteriological doc- 
trines. It was a natural polytheism worshiping not only 
the gods, but also the Emperor and ancestors both living 
and dead. Its gods number eight millions. Later it conceived 
of the origin of the country and people of Japan as due to 
the direct creative energy of the gods. Consequently the 
Japanese people conceived themselves a divine people and 
their land as a divine land, with the Emperor descended in 
direct line from the gods and thus possessing divine power 
and authority with which to rule the people. This world 
view developed a spirit of submissive obedience and loyal 
adherence to the hereditary rulers of the land, and of fierce 
antagonism toward foreigners, ‘““whose presence in the divine 
land was more or less of a pollution.”” Even to this day the 
scholars of the land see no other ground on which to found 
national authority, no other basis for ethics and religion 
than the divine descent of the Emperor. 
Conclusion 

To sum up our argument, the customary characteriza- 
tion of Oriental thought as impersonal is due to a miscon- 
ception of personality and to the communal nature of 
Oriental society. According to our view, personality is 
truely a social concept which implies the consciousness of 
oneself in relation to social responsibility. A mere assertion 
of self regardless of others’ welfare is a blind force and 
consequently is impersonal. Man as a social being is the 
central theme of the great leaders of Oriental thought. The 
personal realization of the enlightened self without any 
external helper is the core of Buddhism. The doctrines of 
Tao, Lao Tze and Confucius, though differing in their 
interpretations, one being mystical and the other ethical, 
have converged to the setting forth of the ideal of Harmony 
between the individual and society. To quote from The 
Great Learning, 
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When our minds are rectified, our individual 
character will be improved. When our individual 
character is improved, our family will be well 
ordered. When the families are well ordered, the 
state will be well governed. When the states are 
well governed, the whole world will be in peace. 


This individual-social ideal has through long centuries be- 
come stereotyped to the extent that it has choked the growth 
of the individual mind by completely subordinating it to 
society, resulting in the blocking of new influences and in 
complacency with old forms of life. This is contrary to the 
overgrowth of individualism in the West which has over- 
thrown its social responsibility and indebtedness without 
which the individual itself could not have come to be. As a 
result, today Oriental life has become a mere shell while 
Occidental life is a reckless striving which knows neither 
its past nor its destination. The remedy for this deadlock 
in both worlds seems to lie in the restoration of the true in- 
dividual to society, and of the true society to the individual. 


VESALIUS 
By WILLIAM VAN WYCK 


What does he know of life, that medico, 
Caught in a plethora of foolish things, 
Sententious as the babbling of those wits 
Who count upon their fingers all awry: 

“One, two, eight, seven, three and five and twelve?” 
His is the prattle of absurdity. 

Galen was good for Galen had a mind 

Bent upon fathoming the mystery 

Of human bodies, though he took to hogs 
For his anatomy. I will not brook 

The mouthings of this vapid Sylvius 

Who’s bent is the destruction of those things 
That I have reared both cell by cell and vein 
By vein, so that God’s wonder creature, man, 
May be accounted for to the last drop 

Of carmine ichor that we know as blood. 

God knows that men be swinish louts indeed! 
This is no cause to stick them with the pigs, 

All because Sylvius is old and blind 
And cannot see beyond a Galen’s nose. 

Ah me, the struggle that has been my lot 

Since I agreed to heal the men of Spain! 
What do the Spanish know of human dead? 
They stick them in a hole and swear that God 
Will not redeem them, if they make the food 
For science and for scientific minds. 

Will God deny his heaven to a man 

That’s used to demonstrate a miracle 

Of structure, when He built in bones and flesh 
The living body for creature’s soul? 

I’ve hid by graves until the watchman’s cry 
Vanished into the blueness of the night. 

I’ve dragged a body home that I might peer, 
Unmindful of the minions of the law 

Who’d tear my heart out for their ignorance. 
Lord Christ, the beauty of a body dead! 

The beauty of the ligament and flesh 

Which stank because a soul had left its house! 
What hue and cry about a putrid flesh 

That gave new majesty to Godly mind; 

That gave new order to God’s creature, man; 
That gave new ardor to a scientist 

Who delved and pried because he wished to know 
What might be done for each man’s furthering. 
It is not sweet to lie hid in a marsh, 

Scorned by the croaking frogs and hooting owls, 
Sneering because a doctor would enrich 

The human knowledge. What has Sylvius done, 
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Save laugh or rage and say I am a fool 
Because I would refute Galenic minds. 
Galen would be the first to further me. 
I see him eager-eyed above my corpse 
To follow every move my scalpel makes. 
Would he not clap me on the back and say: 
“You are physician, my Vesalius, 
Worthy indeed, and after mine own heart!” 
Sylvius sniggers and his pupils leer 
(They lick his boots the purblind imbeciles) 
And say that I have gone beyond the pale 
That has been given to physicians and 
They say I dare refute a greater man 
Who played with hogs to fathom human beings. 
Alas, the mind of Sylvius is dead, 
And he takes things for granted, when the truth 
Plucks at his elbow, screaming to be heard! 
Look at this canine sacrum, not one man 
Was ever built like that. This skeleton, 
A Spanish grandee, may God rest his soul, 
Proves that our Galen probed his deepest thought 
From anything but man. And Sylvius howls 
Because I show the sacrum of a man. 
For this, that grandee did not live in vain. 
Without a sacrum, he plays in the skies. 
I have the thing to show a gaping world 
That Sylvius has a zany’s witlessness. 
I have found marrow in the human hand, 
And all my colleagues say it is a lie. 
And here I sit and stew and fret and pore 
And work the night out that the light may fall, 
On science that it find a fresher dawn. 
If Sylvius found marrow in the hand, 
He’d say it was the ichor that fell Death 
Brought to a human body when he scythed. 
He sticks to shadows with the dawn a-nigh. 
Good God, the bitter years that I have put 
Into my Fabrica that men may see 
The truth from twaddle, human beings from hogs. 
They stick an ass upon a trestle-board 
And swear to us it is a human being 
And prove it by the knife, these witless ones, 
More foolish than the poor ass lying dead. 
They cannot stretch their noses to avoid 
The foetid stench of asininity. 
I go to Padua where priests are wise 
And know beyond their own theology 
That dead men hide the secrets of all life, 
That must be fathomed ere we scientists 
Can prove the truth of man’s anatomy. 
Give me my scalpel and mine Italy 
That knows the truth that truth may wax more great. 
Italy, Italy, Away with Spain! 


IS WIEMAN EMPIRICAL ENOUGH? 
By PETER A. BERTOCCI 


HE method of empiricism would seem not only the 
most logical but also the most obvious in philosophy. 
For, on the surface, what is easier than to face a set of 
facts, to evaluate their significance, and to draw a rational 
inference therefrom. That such is not the case in actuality, 
however, is abundantly evident to students of the discussion 
in the Winter and Spring numbers of Christendom between 
Professor H. N. Wieman and Professor R. H. Calhoun.’ 
Both are avowed empiricists, and yet they disagree both 
on the interpretation of supposedly empirical facts and on 
the very meaning and rise of the empirical method as ap- 
plied to the description of God. Calhoun, on the one hand, 
holds that the use of empirical method and the data of 
experience lead one to conceive of God as “Mind and more.” 
Wieman, on the contrary, insists that a more rigorous use 
of empirical method and a keener analysis of the facts 
discredit Calhoun’s conception of God in favor of the thesis 
that “God is more than we can think.” After reading their 
articles, however, a firm believer in empiricism finds him- 
self confronted with the question: Js empirical method be- 
ing used correctly or rigorously by either of these men and 
by Wieman especially? What does religious empiricism 
mean? 
7 
Professor Wieman understands empirical method to 
require that “every belief be formed and tested by sensory 
observation, experimental behavior, and rational infer- 
ence,” and that it involves the repudiation of “pure ration- 


* The discussion still continued when this was written, but the suggestion offered here 
still seems valid of their essential contentions and of considerable contemporary dis- 
cussion of the nature of God. In Calhoun’s latest contribution to the Summer 
number of Christendom happy agreement is found with some of the points made here. 
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alism, pure behaviorism, and pure observation.’’’ If the 
word “sensory” is being used strictly here, one wonders 
whether the empirical method, by being bound to the data 
of sensation alone, does not lose the very advantages it is 
supposed to have, namely, its appeal for its data to every 
aspect of experience, sensory, and non-sensory, the latter 
involving the conative and emotional elements which are 
so pertinent in experience of value. The empirical method, 
I take it, is an approach to the definition of reality via the 
assemblage of data provided by every means available to 
man of securing raw knowledge-material about himself 
and his total environment. Only in this way does it escape 
the sense-bound empiricism of a Hume, or the abstractions 
of rationalism. The raw material once having been assem- 
bled the empiricist proceeds to the discovery of that explan- 
atory hypothesis or description which will be applicable to 
the data. His hypothesis must render the data consistent 
without distortion of the facts themselves, for consistency 
is only one element in a coherent hypothesis. Indeed, unless 
coherence become a formal consistency and lack of contra- 
diction characteristic of Bradley’s use of this criterion, 
there may be consistency without coherence, but no empi- 
rical coherence without consistency. The important point is 
that any hypothesis must begin with concrete experiential 
data and render that data intelligible, despite formal incon- 
sistency. An empirical hypothesis must literally be glued 
to the facts, and to develop a figure borrowed from that 
great English religious empiricist, F. R. Tennant, the empi- 
ricist’s balloons (hypotheses) may soar as high into the air 
as they will, but they must not sever the ground connections 
or rise so high that earth (experience) is no longer recog- 
nizable from their vantage point. The hypothesis, in ex- 
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plaining experience, must not distort experience, under 
pain of losing all relevance to the facts. 

So much for the essence of empirical method itself. As 
applied to the idea of God such an approach requires not 
that any attribute of God be justified by a priori concep- 
tions of God (as is done when one reasons: Since this is God, 
then so and so must be true), but that every attribute of 
God, before it is ascribed to him, be evolved from a fresh 
excursion into the realm of fact and experience. It is here 
that many of our thinkers become halting in their empiri- 
cism, and it is here that Wieman and Calhoun falter in their 
use of empirical method, as we shall see. But, before we 
can proceed with our analysis, several other remarks, ger- 
mane to this whole discussion, must be made with reference 
to the principles of any rigorous use of the empirical 
method. 

The empiricist realizes that his knowledge is knowledge 
about; that knowledge which presupposes experience waits 
upon experience and is an attempt to describe a reality 
which is probably always transcending our most coherent 
descriptions. Our concepts, no matter how dynamic and 
plastic they become, never catch experience in the act, for 
experience is erlebt and, to be caught, must be a thing of 
the past. Hence, the empiricist’s knowledge is always one 
of probability; he has no delusions about gaining absolute 
knowledge or absolute reality through knowledge. The 
religious empiricist, therefore, in his description of God, 
has no illusion that any of his concepts will ever catch the 
complete reality of God; but he does hold himself responsi- 
ble for the most probable and clearest description of God 
available. Again, the astronomer who is fully conscious of 
his method does not suppose that his concept of Mars, or of 
other celestial phenomena, is a complete description of 
these. The physicist, weaving his hypothesis about atomic 
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and sub-atomic realms, though aware of the inadequacy of 
his best description, nevertheless holds himself responsible 
for the most coherent description in terms of what is 
allowed by the known facts. His hypotheses are considered 
adequate if they are intelligible in terms of what is already 
a matter of knowledge or is at least not contradictory to 
such knowledge. Indeed his empiricism consists in his very 
unwillingness to accept any description which in its at- 
tempts to go beyond the cognita is completely unintelligible 
in terms of cognita. As Tennant says: ‘What can be under- 
stood depends on what is already understood...”* So, I 
take it, the religious philosopher who adheres to empiricism 
must hold himself to a description of God which does not 
falsify and distort what is already known about the uni- 
verse, though he must realize that further knowledge may 
demand that his previous most probable hypothesis be 
recast, modified, or discarded for a new generalization. But 
the point insisted upon especially is that in all his descrip- 
tions of the reality (which always escapes complete 
description) the empiricist shall be as concrete as he can 
in terms of what is already known, without doing injustice 
to his data. In this respect both Wieman most, and Calhoun 
to a lesser degree, seem to fall short. We may now turn to 
questions at issue between them. 
Ob 

The point at issue in their discussion, which presupposes 
the existence of God, is whether God is to be conceived as 
Mind or not. Dr. Calhoun, “granting the inadequacy of 
every human conception of God,’’* prefers a theology which 
“frankly makes guarded use of analogy to the extent of 
affirming that God is “Mind, and more,” rather than one 
which declares that God is wholly not-mind, even though 


3 Philosophical Theology, Il, 54. 
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the latter be understood as intending to affirm God’s superi- 
ority, as in the case of Wieman.’ Calhoun finds himself 
“driven to follow out to the end such clues as human expe- 
rience with our small segment of the universe.”* and since 
the human mind furnishes the best clue to or analogy of the 
value-producing process, he finds sufficient reason to believe 
that God is “not wholly other than mind... but rather that 
[He] transcends, without excluding or rejecting, the nature 
of mind to which [He] has given birth.”” Calhoun’s con- 
ception of God as Mind may be considered therefore a 
minimum description in terms of the best category known 
in experience. With all this I find myself in hearty 
agreement. 

But when Calhoun adds that God is ““Mind, and more,” 
immediately my difficulties arise. For, to say the least, this 
“more” is perplexing; in fact, upon analysis it may well 
seem meaningless and muddling. For Calhoun to argue 
against the emptiness of Wieman’s definition in terms of 
process, to replace this generic category by the more specific 
one of personality, to go on and add the “more” without 
defining what the more indicates empirically is to forsake 
the very empiricism to which he has been so faithful. More 
of what? we ask. To include this word “more” in a defini- 
tion whose value is supposed to consist in its concreteness 
is to be woefully unfaithful to method at a critical point. 
Calhoun is simply trying to remind those people who think 
that God can be easily put “in a nutshell’ not to be too 
hasty, and perhaps this is a needful reminder, but as an 
illumination of the nature of God his definition in reality 
only adds to confusion. After all, any wide-awake empiri- 
cist knows that his knowledge is one of probability, that his 
concept of any reality will not exhaust it, but he conceives 
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as his task the careful exposition of all that can be mean- 
ingfully known about reality. A “more” which is “some- 
thing I know not what” may be praiseworthy as an 
expression of modesty, but is futile as an addition to a 
definition. Furthermore, it exposes Calhoun to the counter- 
attack of Wieman. For Wieman contends that ‘‘Calhoun’s 
own line of reasoning would lead to the conclusion that 
‘mind is just exactly what God is not.’ ”’* “If God’s doing is 
different from that of mind, and greater, then God is more 
than mind and different from mind.’ In other words, 
Wieman takes Calhoun’s “more” seriously and holds that 
the “more” is so much more that mind judged by its known 
characteristics cannot be applied to God. Process and inter- 
action, the fundamental category of all existence, is the 
basic category applicable to God and man. Curiously 
enough, however, Wieman considers interaction as “one 
bare characteristic of God,’’ which is especially pertinent 
to prayer rather than the “total being of God.””” The ques- 
tion that cries for solution therefore is the following: Does 
not Wieman also have a more in his definition of God, that 
is, Process and more, and does he not take leave of empiri- 
cism in talking about an undesignated “more,” a word 
without a corresponding idea? Indeed, Wieman is less 
empirical than Calhoun in conceiving God as “more than we 
ean think.” I ask anyone, after pondering carefully on 
those words, to make them take on concrete meaning! At 
least Calhoun gives us a platform from which one can leap 
into nothingness! Wieman, of course, does speak of God as 
growth of meaning and value-producing process, and in so 
doing he does give us words, “meaning” and “value,” which 
can be understood in terms of concrete experience. And 
those seem the only words which make his definitions more 
* Christendom, II, (Spring, 1936), 433. 
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than peculiarly elusive phantoms. The trouble is that both 
Calhoun and Wieman are assuming before their inquiry 
really begins that God must a priori be more than we can 
think; their psychological orientation conflicts with the 
logic and rigor of their use of the empirical method, and 
they become victims of the desire to avoid putting God into 
iknee-breeches, a desire which involves, however, an emo- 
tional and cultural preconception of God’s nature, rather 
than a cool survey of the data. Such statements as the fol- 
lowing may provide corroboration for these contentions. 
“The method of rigor which I follow demands thoroughness 
in recognizing the uncomprehended greatness and richness 
of God beyond what we are able to know in specific form.” 
“The method of rigor would make the stark majesty and 
awful greatness of God stand forth unobscured by analo- 
gies and speculations over and above our well-founded 
beliefs.” Wieman labors the point that ‘‘the purple moun- 
tain mystery of his majesty,”” the grandeur and richness 
of God, must necessarily transcend any of our concepts. 
“The important thing is not how it is symbolized; the im- 
portant thing is that it be kept vividly and potently before 
the hearts and minds of men.“ To be sure, as a reaction 
against easy conclusions, all this is quite acceptable, but 
these briliant terms, supposed to have meaning and con- 
creteness, upon analysis prove to possess more emotional 
connotation than specific denotation. They seem to be the 
results of preconceptions of what God must be rather than 
accurate descriptions of actual data. 
RT 

We now turn to the second main issue which divides 

these two thinkers, and ask whether Wieman is himself 
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being concrete and rigorously empirical in his claim “that 
when we try to apply these concepts of mind and person- 
ality to a reality so rich and great as God, we have to 
stretch them so far that they split and break into pieces.’’* 
We are here confronted both with the problem of method 
and that of interpretation of alleged experiential facts. 

Wieman’s main contention may perhaps be summarized 
thus: Since the working of man’s mind and the working 
of God’s are so different, not simply in magnitude and 
power but in kind, God and man must be different in 
nature. Man’s mind cannot construct organisms as God 
can and therefore God cannot be Mind. Here it seems to me 
that Wieman does not understand fully or take full cogni- 
zance of Calhoun’s contentions that man does contribute 
to the growth of organism, indeed must do so if God is to 
be truly glorified and the facts explained. But even grant- 
ing Wieman’s contentions at this point, one may fairly 
ask in what ways man and God are similar. 

Wieman holds that God is “growth of all meaning and 
value.”” He is the value-producing power of the universe. 
Does such a definition of God really mean anything, and if 
so, whence comes whatever specific meaning it has? Cer- 
tainly not from the word process which as the prime 
category of any reality does not differentiate one part from 
the other. Whatever meaning it has is in terms of the goal 
of the process: value, Goodness, Truth, Beauty, which do 
have concrete meaning for all of us. But then we ask: 
Is not conation essential to value? Does not an object have 
value only when some consciousness is interested in and 
desirous of it for some reason or other? If, then, value 
is impossible without desiring consciousness, can a value- 
producing process be described meaningfully except as a 
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desiring consciousness whose power and glory are com- 
mensurate with the value it has produced? For a process 
which is essentially non-mental to produce and appreciate 
value is empirically unthinkable, for wherever value is 
created and appreciated in known experience, there mind 
is, and the empiricist, using the known for his flight into 
the unknown, cannot talk of a value-producing process in 
any meaningful and concrete way except as mental proc- 
esses. Hence, as Calhoun says, “the working of God is not 
essentially and always opposite to the working of human 
minds...”” I realize that this definition of value may 
not be granted, but to suppose that value has meaning inde- 
pendent of desire and cognition is, it seems to me, to fly in 
the face of psychological analysis. And what has been said 
of the relation of mind and value is all the more applicable 
to God described as growth of meaning. Meaning without 
mind, meaning which is not for mind, is empirically incon- 
ceivable, though it is a logical possibility. This suggested 
description of God in terms of personality is not offered in 
deference to the psychology of religious worship, important 
as that is; it is, I take it, in accordance with the truly 
rigorous use of empirical method. 

To be sure, though it is empirically necessary to con- 
sider God as mental process from the viewpoint of meaning 
and value, there may be other aspects of the process which 
are entirely foreign to the workings of the human mind. 
No empiricist can argue that because God must be as we 
are in certain mental respects, he must be like us in others. 
Every attribute affirmed of God must be corroborated by 
known facts not deduced from other attributes. Hence it 
may be that God as growth of meaning and value must be 
fundamentally like man, but it may be that in other re- 
spects he is not. The empiricist must base every attribute 
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on known facts. If it is true empirically that God alone can 
create organism, then the empiricist must say that God is 
unlike man in that man cannot produce organisms. Yet, 
even such evidence is not sufficient support for the sweep- 
ing conclusion, which Wieman draws, that God is 
non-mental. 
TVs 

Indeed, may we not ask whether too great an emphasis 
is not being laid on the supposed difference between God 
and man? Does the knowing of God create problems essen- 
tially different from our inferential knowledge of a creative 
genius? As I, for example, read the work of a genius I can 
understand only as much as my capacities and experience 
allow, and at certain points I must admit a failure to under- 
stand or appreciate because of my possible limitations. As 
an empiricist, my inference can be this only: in certain 
respects he is like myself, in others unlike me. Though I 
cannot define the difference between us, I do not therefore 
conclude that the genius is not a mind. For experience has 
taught me that there is a scale of being in which conve- 
nient demarcations are made, and that in certain respects I 
am similar to and different from beings below and above 
me. Applying this same method to reasoning about God, 
it seems reasonable to conclude on the basis of much other 
evidence, that conation, emotion, cognition, and volition 
(the essence of personality) can be applied to him. The 
fact that God, like the genius, may use these powers, 
revealed by the presence of value and order in the universe, 
in ways different from those I know in my own experience 
is no ground for my saying that he is not personal, but 
rather that he is a personality of a higher order. He who 
attributes personality to God does not mean that in detail 
God’s ways are our ways, but he does mean that the funda- 
mental processes as processes of mentality known to us are 
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applicable to God and man; the differences in detail may 
well be discovered by the evidence presented, as in the dis- 
cussion between Wieman and Calhoun, with regard to 
man’s ability to create organisms. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that Wieman has put 
his finger on a difficulty, which, for the empirical theist is 
a real one. For even though man can create organisms as 
well as mechanisms, nowhere in known experience can we 
find any analogy for creation as that must apply to a 
Creative God who is other than the mere organic sum total 
of reality. The theist rejects Absolutism because that 
philosophy ultimately denies the reality of the individual 
mind and the reality of moral responsibility to which direct 
experience, confirmed by reason, testifies. If the individual, 
he argues, is metaphysically in internal relationship with 
God, the uniqueness of the particular person becomes 
merely another unique aspect of the whole. Hence theists 
have insisted that God created persons, and they have de- 
noted by the word “creation” a dynamic act which has 
made possible the existence of a creature dependent on 
God for his ultimate nature but able, within limits, to 
develop that nature freely. Again, an alternative to Abso- 
lutism, metaphysical dualism, has been found by theists 
to present and multiply insuperable difficulties. Conse- 
quently, denying that God created minds (and the world) 
from some internal datum, they have talked of creation 
“out of nothing.” 

Here, however, empirical theists are faced with the 
empirical fact that man, whether he creates mechanism or 
organism, does not create as God does, without pre-existing 
material. Hence in calling God the Creator “out of noth- 
ing,” the empiricist is using a phrase which for him or 
anybody else has no empirical content and concreteness, 
and he consequently forsakes empiricism. But the dilemma 
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is really not as hopeless as it seems. For the empirical 
theist can defend himself by saying that his hypothesis, 
forced upon him by his attempt to preserve without dis- 
tortion the essential facts of existence, indicates an expan- 
sion of experience which he may not describe empirically 
but which does not contradict any known facts. And in 
this unavoidable departure from experience the religious 
empiricist may find himself in the numerous fellowship of 
those scientists who talk of four dimensional space, an 
empirically impossible space, but a conception made neces- 
sary by rational inference from known facts. In the 
company of the empirical scientists, then, the religious 
empiricist carries experience to a logical and necessary 
conclusion in a realm that is beyond experience exactly 
defined. But even here the empirical theist must remember 
that any excursion from experience is not to violate the 
oath contained in his empiricist passport. 

There seems little doubt, then, that in some respects 
God’s action is more than we can think. But when we do 
think of God, we must think of him in terms of those char- 
acteristics drawn from known fact which best describe him 
and consciously leave the rest for further consideration. 
Our task is to consider in what way we can think of God 
without violating experience. And the rigorous empiricist, 
it is suggested, will find that he must think of God as mind 
if he is to be faithful in his allegiance to known facts. 


DURKHEIM’S THEORY OF RELIGION 
By DALE H. MooRE 
1h: 


ROFESSOR Emile Durkheim has attempted an anal- 

ysis of the essential content of religion in his principal 
book upon the subject, The Elementary Forms of the Re- 
ligious Life. The only satisfactory method of understanding 
religion, he thinks, is through a thorough examination of 
the most primitive religion that can be found. In this 
religion, which he concludes to be totemism, will be found, 
clearly expressed, those motives and actions which are 
concealed beneath the rationalizations and paraphernalia 
of the so-called higher religions. His understanding of re- 
ligion generally is the result of his study of totemism. This 
religion, he says, allows no place for the God of more recent 
religions, but recognizes forces of indeterminate nature. 

Durkheim’s arguments in support of this thesis are 
brilliantly composed. But his self-imposed limitation, while 
giving him a very good knowledge of one kind of religion, 
should prevent him from making the generalizations that 
he does make. For religion is not a simple phenomenon 
under any circumstances; and he who seeks to define its 
essential nature must examine carefully its whole content 
in its very expression, both past and present. Durkheim 
does not do this. Therefore, his understanding of religion, 
while it may be, at its best, a “brilliant conjecture,” as 
Sidney Hartland says in Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics, is very imperfectly supported by con- 
clusive and definite evidence. 

The presupposition with which Durkheim starts is that 
religion is to be linked with social development. He hopes 
to prove that it is an eminently social thing. 
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Religious representations are collective represen- 
tations which express collective realities; the rites 
are a manner of acting which take rise in the 
midst of the assembled groups and which are des- 

' tined to excite, maintain, or recreate certain 
mental states in these groups. So if the categories 
are of religious origin, they ought to participate 
in this nature common to all religious facts; they 
too should be social affairs and the product of 
collective thought.’ 


On the basis of this intention, he proceeds with his attempt 
to prove that religion is solely a social institution and that 
religious knowledge is only a form of sociology. 

Now, the problem of knowledge is stated by Durkheim 
in quite different terms from heretofore. The two methods 
previously employed were those which started from a priori 
assumptions on the one hand, or from empirical data on the 
other. Durkheim criticizes apriorism by saying that it 
bases its conclusions upon an innate power for which there 
is neither explanation nor justification. It is, therefore, 
unscientific. On the other hand, when reason is made to 
depend upon experience, it is no longer reason; it disap- 
pears and “empiricism results in irrationalism.” However, 
he says, it is true that reason does transcend empirical 
knowledge—not because there is within the individual an 
innate incomprehensible something—but because, in addi- 
tion to his individual powers of reasoning, he has repre- 
sented the rationality of the group consciousness. In other 
words, man’s logical capacity is neither an individually 
inherited nor an experientially acquired form of knowledge, 
but a social form, expressive of the collective life of his 
society. “Logical relations are thus in a sense domestic 
relations.” 

Knowledge is to be gained, then, according to Durkheim, 
by means of collective representations which are the result 
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of the cooperative efforts of many minds over a very long 
period of time. The collective representations are, there- 
fore, of great intellectual complexity and have a richer 
content than does the mind of any individual. It is in this 
way that human reason has been able to transcend the 
limits of empiricism. And this explanation carries con- 
viction where the vagueness of apriorism may result in 
philosophical agnosticism. 

Hence man’s concern with the universe is a social con- 
cern. It is the consciousness of the group mediated through 
the mind of man which makes possible his apprehension of 
reality and which gives him an understanding of it in the 
form of a body of knowledge. It is only as man recognizes 
himself as a member of society that discovery in science 
and philosophy is possible for him. The various features of 
his investigation are identified with, or understood in rela- 
tionship to, certain groups of his acquaintance. All of his 
knowledge, including religious knowledge, will be grouped 
around these societies. 

The question that is immediately raised is, of course: 
By what means does one become aware of this group con- 
sciousness? To say that the collective consciousness, as 
present in the mind of the individual, is aware of the col- 
lective consciousness at large is a petitio principti and does 
not contribute to our reasonable understanding of the proc- 
esses of knowledge here present. There must be present 
within the individual consciousness a reason which appre- 
hends the group consciousness and its influence upon indi- 
vidual minds. In the end, that which analyzes and passes 
judgment upon what is apprehended must be the reason of 
the individual mind. The standards of judgment may be 
partially or entirely social, or of social influence; but one 
must be extremely careful to discriminate between that 
which is cognizant of relations and distinctions and the re- 
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lations and distinctions themselves. While sociology can 
describe certain forms of thinking and some influences 
which contribute to knowledge, it is not in a position to 
dogmatize about the sources of judgment and reason. It 
recognizes relations and distinctions, as we have just said, 
but does not necessarily create them. So far as a theory of 
religious knowledge is concerned, there is no more justifica- 
tion for defining religion exclusively in social terms than in 
naturistic or solipsistic terms. Indeed, it has been so defined 
by some who have been sure that God speaks only through 
nature, or that He is the unwarrantable objectification of 
mental desires. 

It is neither my assumption nor my conclusion that re- 
ligion is essentially an individualistic phenomenon. Such a 
position would be as indefensible as Durkheim’s sociological 
theory. It is not a choice of “either, or’; one does not have 
to choose either the individual or society. But one does have 
to recognize their several importances and their mutual 
interdependence if he is to understand religion thoroughly. 
One should realize, along with Josiah Royce, that 


all religious experience begins as individual expe- 
rience, but unless it is also social experience, and 
unless the whole religious community which is in 
question unites to share it, this experience is but 
as sounding brass and as a tinkling cymbal.’ 


Li 

It is always very difficult to give an exact definition of 
religion in exclusive terms. It has been so variously defined, 
often with legitimacy, that we could not hope to correlate 
the different meanings, even within a very general state- 
ment. It is by restricting the field, a sometimes questionable 
procedure, that a definition becomes possible for Durkheim. 

But can he rightfully impose the limitations that he does? 
Before coming to his own understanding of the subject, 


“Josiah Royce, “The Problem of Christianity,” p. xvi. 
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he proceeds to dismiss various traditional conceptions which 
he regards as inevitable in the minds of most religious 
people. He objects particularly to the ideas of super- 
naturalism and of divinity. Supernaturalism, he says, is 
not to be found in the primitive religions, but is of later 
origin and is more characteristic of the higher religions, 
such as Christianity, which presuppose a relatively well- 
advanced stage of intelligence. It should be briefly noted 
that Durkheim uses the word supernatural as carrying a 
reference to a realm that is completely unknowable, other 
than and different from the natural world in which man 
lives. He does not like to define religion in terms of divinity 
because he believes that there are significant religious 
forms in which there inheres no idea of divinity. He raises 
an interesting and perplexing problem here. How broad an 
application can be given to religion? What is religious and 
what is not? These questions are particularly pressing at 
the present time in view of a somewhat widespread notion 
that the term religion may be applied to any cause to the 
service of which one may be enthusiastically devoted. 

At this point, Iam convinced, Durkheim is too inclusive. 
There are many social customs and reforms, many idealistic 
theories and humanistic philosophies which might better be 
called by those names than by religion. Yet, sometimes they 
contain certain elements that are to be found in religion. 
How is one to distinguish between them? Surely, the zealous 
devotion of a militant atheist to his anti-religious propa- 
ganda cannot be called religious. If not, how is such en- 
thusiasm distinguishable from that of the unselfish patriot, 
or of the social reformer, or, for that matter, of the reli- 
gious devotee? It would seem that the true difference 
between interests of the former sort and religion lies in 
the very fact that, in the latter, man makes articulate his 
faith in a divine power which has a providential interest in 
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mankind such as to justify this faith. There is throughout 
the history of religious thought the conviction that man is 
only a part of a larger scheme of things which influences his 
destiny and with which he is bound up. In religion there is 
a reference beyond the social sphere. If the religious life 
loses touch with the divine source of its being, that which is 
essentially characteristic of it dies. Religion is not only an 
aid to a certain manner of living; it is ultimate; it is a way 
of life in itself which lays upon its adherents more than 
moral requirements and gives to them more than the dull 
satisfaction of duties conscientiously performed. Religion 
brings to man a feeling of well-being because through it he 
becomes conscious of having identified himself with an ulti- 
mate purpose, a more than human design. 

In describing the nature of religious phenomena, Durk- 
heim says that they are of two classes, namely, beliefs and 
practices, the former having to do with thought, the latter 
with action. There is also a division of beliefs into sacred 
and profane, two kinds which are completely differentiated 
from one another. 


When a certain number of sacred things sustain 
relations of co-ordination or subordination with 
each other in such a way as to form a system 
having a certain unity, but which is not com- 
prised within any other system of the same sort, 
the totality of these beliefs and their correspond- 
ing rites constitute a religion.’ 


This is only a preliminary definition, however, for it does 
not include sufficiently the social implications that belong 
to religion. His final definition Lae 


A religion is a unified system of beliefs and 
practices relative to sacred things; that is to say, 
things set apart and forbidden—hbeliefs and prac- 
tices which unite into one single moral community 
ealled a Church, all those who adhere to them.’ 


4, Durkheim, “The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life,” p. 41. 
5B, Durkheim, of. cit., p. 47. An admirable commentary upon this definition may be 


found in C. C. J. Webb’s “Group Theories of Religion and the Individual, chapter 3. 
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He aimed at the elimination of any suggestion of the 
supernatural and of the divine and he has succeeded in com- 
posing a definition without these elements, unless they are, 
by impliction, contained within the word “sacred.” Whether 
they are, or are not, is for Durkheim to say. On the other 
hand, he succeeds in introducing the much desired social 
element in the “Church.” 
Lids 

When Durkheim refers to “collective consciousness” it 
is very difficult to perceive exactly what he has in mind. 
Actually, of course, there is no such entity as a collective 
consciousness. It is simply a metaphor used to apply to the 
cumulative mental capacity or knowledge of society. But 
society does not have a mind. It has certain conventions 
and customs. But it thinks only through the minds of the 
individuals who compose it. It is certainly as inadmissable, 
from the point of view of scientific exactitude, to speak of 
the collective consciousness as of God. Both expressions 
stand for something the meaning of which is gathered from 
human experience. There is no other empirical proof of the 
one, or of the other. Therefore, Durkheim, in so far as he 
is aiming to gain positivistic knowledge of religion, has 
here become involved in a purely metaphysical entity. And 
the same criticism may be applied to his use of the phrase, 
“collective representations.” These “collective representa- 
tions” are said by Durkheim to cover the past, the present, 
and the future of man’s experience. In making such a state- 
ment, he transcends the actual facts which he has posi- 
tively at hand. For, in the past, the human race, while it 
may have developed along certain lines of similarity, did 
not evolve according to any well thought-out, preconceived 
plan. And the future course of the history of mankind can 
only be conjectured. This being the case, “collective repre- 
sentations” deal with transcendental knowledge (in the 
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sense of speculative knowledge) and are, therefore, not in 
accord with the methods of the positive sciences. This might 
not be amiss if Durkheim had not discarded speculation. 

Durkheim has society take the place of God in religion. 
Think for a moment of what such a substitution involves. 
Society is to be made the object of religious worship. Is 
that possible? As we view our fellow-men, they have good 
qualities and bad ones, but within any social group there 
are many factors which would prevent our adoration of it. 
Men are cruel and vulgar, fallible in their judgments, and 
lacking in spiritual completeness, as Durkheim himself 
frankly admits.’ Whence, then, comes the transforming 
power that would make society the worthy object of reli- 
gious devotion? It is the result of man’s powers of idealiza- 
tion. In which case, it is the idealization of society that 
inspires the religious attitude. Yet, such an idealization 
may be far removed from reality. Therefore, this object of 
religious worship is a transcendentalism. While, from the 
theistic point of view, transcendental knowledge may be 
admissible, surely, according to Durkheim’s line of argu- 
ment, this would make of religion an illusion, just as he 
said that animism and naturism did. Moreover, as Charles 
A. Bennett so aptly asks, — 


If the religion of society can be taken for granted, 
why cannot the religion of the individual be taken 
for granted instead of regarding it as communi- 
cated to him by society.’ 


The question should also be raised as to whether in re- 
ligion we have only a survival of something, attitudes of 
mind and habits of action, which can only be interpreted by 
totemism, a social state which has been completely out- 
grown. Perhaps, as C. C. J. Webb has said, in totemism 
there was a confused and imperfect apprehension of reality, 


°E. Durkheim, “The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life,” p. 420. 
‘Charles A. Bennett, “The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge,’ p. 86. 
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—which, in the case of religion, is conceived as the ultimate 
Unity which is immanent in all life and which may have 
been first perceived as immanent within the totemic group, 
—but an apprehension which, with added knowledge, 
gained greater clarity and truthfulness and sloughed off 
unnecessary and extraneous thought forms. 

Sidney Hartland, in the article already referred to, 
also draws attention to the fact that, in Durkheim’s socio- 
logical theory of totemism, everything rests upon the 
assumption that totemism is universal among primitive 
peoples. No attempt is made to prove this assumption. As 
a matter of fact, there are large portions of the world where 
there have never been discovered any traces of totemism. 
And not only may its universality in primitive societies be 
questioned; it has left very few traces upon the actual 
moral and religious life of civilized man, and, where there 
are such remnants, they exist completely disguised. Yet, in 
spite of the fact that totemism does not survive, social bonds 
are still strong and religion is influential throughout the 
world. Surely such a theory of religion as Durkheim pro- 
poses should make some attempt to show the present de- 
pendence of religion upon society, or, rather, identity of 
religion with society. His arguments, even if they are point- 
ing in the right direction, could never be adequate so long 
as they do not advance beyond the knowledge of totemism. 
Durkheim’s chief importance here lies in the fact that, in an 
age when there is a great concern for the welfare of society, 
he has put into a rational form the theory of knowledge that 
is often implicit in such social devotion. He has expressed 
clearly what many people have really been thinking, al- 
though they may not wish to abide by the definitions that he 
has given. 

In conclusion, let me cite the reasons given by the emi- 
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nent scholar, Bronislaw Malinowski, for rejecting the views 
of Durkheim: 


_ First of all, in primitive societies religion arises 
to a great extent from purely individual sources. 
Secondly, society as a crowd is by no means al- 
ways given to the production of religious beliefs 
or even to religious states of mind, while collective 
effervescence is often of an entirely secular 
nature. Thirdly, tradition, the sum-total of cer- 
tain rules and cultural achievements, embraces, 
and in primitive societies keeps in a tight grip, 
both Profane and Sacred. Finally, the personi- 
fication of society, the conception of a “Collective 
Soul,” is without any foundation in fact, and is 
against the sound methods of social science.’ 


®B. Malinowski, “Magic, Science and Religion,” in Science, Religion and Reality, 
edited by Joseph Needham, pp. 56 and 57. 


CURRENT THOUGHT* 


Philosophy in Politics 


Nothing could be more suggestive of the underlying philosophies 
of current political movements in Europe than the interest mani- 
fested at the Ninth International Congress of Philosophy in the 
question of immanence and transcendence. This was the most 
popular and exciting theme discussed there. It will seem to many 
to be at the farthest possible remove from the present world of 
confused and violent action. Some one is sure to challenge us to 
show the possible connection. 

This connection may be easier to understand by a reference to 
history. It was the ideology of Platonism and Neo-Platonism which 
considered the most universal, the most real, that ground of reality 
in the perfect Idea, with all other things as emanations therefrom 
in hierarchical order, that gave justification to the doctrine of 
autocracy in government and authority in religion. 

Only the invasion of Aristotelian individualism could determine 
this view and bring the rising tide of Democracy to the western 
world. In the Platonic system, the individual exists only for the 
genera, for the institution, the church, the state, the idea. Under 
the Aristotelian tradition, there would be no genera, no institution 
save for the individuals that compose it. These contrasting theories 
contain as their leading characteristic the oft-considered contra- 
dictory postulates of transcendence and immanence. 

As the first doctrine is authoritative, aristocratic and autocratic, 
the second is democratic holding that the sanctions of the state 
reside in the sovereign people or the demos. 

There is no doubt, whether employed intentionally or not, that 
these contrasting philosophical terms were used as the cover to 
attack the ideology of the Fascist and also of the Proletarian State. 

Some representatives were in attendance at the Congress only 
by the grace of such autocratic governments, and there on suffer- 
ance, others were there as representing democratic ideals. There 
were present therefore all the elements necessary to make very living 
the old struggle of realist and nominalist, of Platonism and 
Aristotelianism. 

The reason for this will appear if we stop to consider the 
reasons offered by certain political contemporaries for their usurpa- 
tion of Democracy. Of course we must be prepared to see Democracy 
betrayed in the name of Democracy. No people would deliver itself 
over willingly to an autocracy except with the expectation of 


*Thoughts suggested on reading Manifeste au Service du Personalisme, Emmanuel 
Mounier: Pp. 245. Fernand Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 13 Quai de Conti, Paris. 
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greater eventual democracy. So we have the appeal made to the 
ideology of the state, in which the individual is nothing and the 
state is the supreme authority. There is very little difference 
whether the idea of the supreme state be a nationalism founded on 
racial purity or upon the Irredentism of ancient Empire or the 
authority of the Proletariat. The principle in each case is the same 
and in spite of promises for the future is in unalterable opposition 
to any true democracy. 

As a matter of fact, the apparently irreconcilable terms of 
transcendence and immanence are brought into harmony at only 
one point in human experience. That point is in personality. 
Wherever we have creative activity we have that which is supreme 
above its creation, can survive the causal succession, can exercise 
purpose and at the same time be immanent in all its work. The 
person is the nexus of immanence and transcendence. 

It is not strange that under these circumstances and amid the 
welter of contending political theories there should arise abroad a 
philosophico-political movement which has adapted our term and 
which calls itself personalism. It is devoted to the proposition that 
the person is the supreme value. In accordance with this idea each 
person has the right to the fullest and completest development of 
which he is capable. It would substitute for the democracy of 
individualism the democracy of personalism which has in mind 
more than a universal suffrage, more than a right to physical 
support by the state; it is a right to choose one’s own vocation and 
to realize himself to the highest. Individualism represents the con- 
trasting idea in democracy that has brought it to the present crisis. 

To quote: 

Dispersion, avarice, there you have the two marks of 
individuality. The person is mastership and choice; it is 
generosity. It is in its inner polarization exactly the 
opposite of individualism. (p. 66) ... The person alone 
finds his vocation and makes his destiny. No other person, 
man, nor institution can usurp this responsibility. (p. 70) 

This movement can already lay some claim to formidability for 
it possesses a monthly organ (Esprit) and seems to draw in its 
train a rare assemblage of philosophers among whom we note the 
names of Soren Kirkgaarde, Nicholas Berdiaeff, Gabriel Marcel, 
E. Minkowski, the late Max Scheler, Jean Wahl, Emile Duprat, 
Louis Lavelle, to mention only a few. A book by Emmanuel Mounier 
gives a clear and well-organized account of the philosophy of the 
movement under the title Manifeste au Service du Personalisme. To 
make more obvious the object in view, the slip about the cover 
indicates it as a manifesto in reply to the Marxist Manifesto of 


Communism. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


In Memoriam 
Memorial exercises in honor of Ferdinand Canning Scott 
Schiller, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, and Eva L. Fitch, 
Librarian, Hoose Library of Philosophy, at the University of 
Southern California, were conducted October 26, in Bowne Hall, 
Mudd Memorial Hall of Philosophy, President Rufus B. von 
KleinSmid presiding. Relatives, representatives of other institutions 
of learning, and friends were in attendance. Following is the pro- 
gram and elsewhere in this issue appear the tributes delivered by 
Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, editor of The Personalist and director 
of the School of Philosophy, and Louis J. Hopkins, one of the 
founders of the School of Philosophy: 
PRESIDENT RUFUS B. VON KLEINSMID, Presiding 
“In Appreciation of Librarian Fitch” 
Herbert L. Searles 
“Professor Schiller as a Man and Friend” 
Louis J. Hopkins 
“Professor Schiller, the Philosopher” 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling 
“Significant Excerpts from the Writings of Professor Schiller” 
Wilbur Long 


Two Decades of Service 

On the occasion of his completion of twenty years of service as 
professor and as director of the School of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, a large group of colleagues and 
former students gathered in Seeley Wintersmith Mudd Memorial 
Hall of Philosophy on the evening of December 7th to do Honor to 
Professor Ralph Tyler Flewelling. During the dinner, over which 
Professor Edwin Diller Starbuck presided as toastmaster, served in 
the long corridor overlooking the patio, words of appreciation and 
reminiscence were offered by guests, who reminded one another and 
their special guest of honor of the contributions made by Professor 
Flewelling to the field of philosophy, to the culture of the Pacific 
southwest, to the University, and to the lives of those who attempted 
to master his courses in personalism, history of philosophy and the 
philosophy of science. In the development of a school of philosophy, 
housed in an edifice of unusual beauty; in the assembling of a 
rapidly growing library of philosophy of some seventeen thousand 
volumes that include innumerable incunabula, rare editions and 
research materials; in the founding and editing of a journal dedi- 
cated to philosophy and letters; in the initiating of a venture toward 
the founding of travel fellowships looking toward the larger and 
more appreciative understanding between East and West—in these 
and other projects initiated by Professor Flewelling is a concrete 
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embodiment of his personalistic doctrine of the power of creative 
imagination. 

Following the dinner and adjournment to Bowne Hall, Professor 
Flewelling spoke briefly of his trip to the Ninth International 
Congress of Philosophy, held last August in Paris. Moving pictures 
taken by him in connection with the official tour by the delegates 
added interest to his account of a visit to the country of Descartes 
and the environs of Port Royal. 

The editorial staff of the Personalist joins with those assembled 
on that occasion to honor one who has so zealously worked for the 
interests of philosophy during the past two decades, in the hope that 
he will be permitted to bring to a rich fruition during many years 
lying before him, the visions of a militant personalist, poet, lover 
of men and friend of God. 


“Caliban Sea’”’ 


“Over the monstrous shambling sea, 
Over the Caliban sea.” 
—SIDNEY LANIER. 


An aged woman of Cape Cod was one day queried as to the uni- 
versal practice of real “Capers” of building their homes away from 
and with backs to the sea. The answer was forthcoming and direct: 
“We hate the sea.” 

On the little hilltop above the village where the beacon was wont 
to flare, the residents used to gather as the long absent clippers 
from around the world sought to cross the bar to the protection of 
the bay. All eagerly watched for the flag at the masthead that 
would indicate whether some of the men had died on the distant 
voyage. No home in that village had escaped the marauding hand 
of the sea. 

More tragic than all else was the experience of those who waited 
long years and vainly for the tap of a finger on the window pane or 
the music of a familiar step upon the gravel. 

Type of restlessness, of cheating terror, of betrayed confidences, 
of unthinking rage and blind fury, even the poet of Revelation could 
find no place for it save by transfixing it to eternal peace, a sea of 
glass over which the ransomed might return to Zion with ever- 
lasting joy. 

“Caliban Sea!” R.T.F. 
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Errata 


(1) The name of the author of the article, “Free Will in the 
Drama,” Summer 1937, should have been Marjorie S. Harris 
instead of Marjorie S. Evans. 


(2) P. 278 next to the last line: “sacrifice” should be “artifice.” 
(3) P. 288, 1. 9: “forge armor” should be “forge in order.” 


(4) P. 290, 1. 6: “in” should be inserted between “that he might 
gain” and “‘the way.” 


Along the 


Science and Philosophy 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE CONCEPTS 
OF MODERN SCIENCE. By Oliver L. 
Reiser. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. xvii, 323. $3.50. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. By Sir James 
Jeans, Sir William Bragg, E. V. Apple- 
ton, Edward Mellanby, J. B.S. Haldane, 
Julian Huxley. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 212. $2.00. 


WORLDS WITHOUT END. By H. 
Spencer Jones. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. ix, 329. $3.00. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM AND ITS ORI- 
GIN. By Henri Norris Russell. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 
144. $2.00. 


PERSONAL REALISM. By James Bis- 
sett Pratt. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. xi, 387. $3.00. 


THE LASTING ELEMENTS OF IN- 
DIVIDUALISM. By William Ernest 
Hocking. Yale University Press, New 
Haven. Pp. xiv, 187. $2.00. 


AUGUSTE COMTE AND THE 
UNITED STATES (1816-1853). By 
Richmond L. Hawkins. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. Pp. vii, 142. 
$2.00. 

AN EXAMINATION OF LOGICAL 
POSITIVISM. By Julius Rudolph W ein- 
berg. Warcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. Pp. vii, 311. $3.75. 


In Professor Reiser’s Philoso- 
phy and the Concepts of Modern 
Science we have the assumption 
that the only possible approach 
to reality is by “rule o’ thumb.” 
As a matter of fact it is possible 
to assume several approaches to 
truth without dichotomizing our 
world. We are not getting away 
from nature into the unreal 
when we apply the tests of phi- 
losophy to experience and take 
account of rationality and logic, 
since our minds are also a part 
of nature. Neither is religious 
experience an illusion except to 
the “rule o’ thumb” mind, for it 
is an approach to a world of 
values whose existence is quite 
as certain as that of the ground 
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on which we walk. The world of 
external phenomena is approach- 
able likewise by the avenue of 
sensory experience. He who 
would lmit reality to the in- 
vestigation of the latter must be 
satisfied with a very constricted 
and, in some senses, less im- 
portant part of nature. 

It is exceedingly difficult to 
criticize such a book as this sin- 
cerely launched against materi- 
alism and mechanism and striv- 
ing to build a system which will 
find a place for value and yet be 
less out of joint with scientific 
explanation than some prevalent 
modes of the past. Moreover, 
Professor Reiser brings to the 
task arduous labors and wide 
reading, a ready knowledge of 
scientific claims, method and 
procedure and struggles vali- 
antly to displace materialism 
with humanism. One picks up 
the book with anticipation of the 
long-needed work on the philos- 
ophy of science and lays it down 
with disappointment. 

The difficulty seems to lie in 
the fact that while upbraiding 
materialism as outworn and out- 
of-date, he never really frees 
himself from a lurking mechan- 
istic dogmatism that after all 
“ryle o’ thumb,” matter and 
motion, mechanism are the only 
marks of reality. It is true that 
he evokes the ghost of emergent 
evolution as the solution of all 
causal problems but he does so 
without guessing that he has 
only substituted a phrase for an 
explanation. Emergence can be 
effective only as it contains those 
elements of duration, purpose, 
self-reference, and causal effici- 
ency, which to the personalist 
implies a supreme creative per- 
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sonality and to the theologian, 
God. Of course, there is a choice 
of vocabulary and it cannot be 
said perhaps that the choice of 
a new name for an identical con- 
cept or fact is a sin. But it 
scarcely pays expenses to refuse 
to the other fellow his choice of 
nomenclature too. Thus the per- 
sonalist is not impressed either 
with an emergence which con- 
ceals within the term the gift of 
novelty and creativeness nor is 
he impressed by the effort to 
render it more palatable by call- 
ing it “Psychic Ether.” It would 
seem about as difficult to demon- 
strate “psychic ether” as to dem- 
onstrate God, and especially in 
these days when the whole con- 
cept of “ethers” has gone to “the 
bowwows” as a medium of 
explanation. 

Two oversights would seem to 
characterize the book. One over- 
sight is a misapprehension of the 
logical significance of the new 
theories in physics, such as the 
principle of indeterminacy, and 
the other is the failure to com- 
prehend that an intelligent the- 
ism represents all that can be 
reasonably claimed for human- 
ism. In order to overcome the 
opposition he, in common with 
many other humanists, feels it 
necessary to caricature the theis- 
tic position the easier to over- 
come it. Nothing is to be gained 
by representing all believers in 
God, freedom and immortality 
as fundamentalists. 

Scientific Progress is the title 
given to a group of addresses 
under the Sir Halley Stewart 
Trust Lectureship, in which Sir 
James Jeans discusses “Man and 
the Universe’’; Sir William 
Bragg, “The Progress of Physi- 
cal Science”; Professor E. V. 
Appleton, “The Electricity in the 
Atmosphere”; Professor E. Mel- 
lanby, “Progress in Medical Sci- 


ence’; Professor J. B. S. Hal- 
dane, ‘‘Human Genetics and 
Human Ideals”; and Professor 
Julian Huxley, “Science and Its 
Relation to Social Needs.” 


Sir James Jeans brings out 
points not unfamiliar to those 
who have followed his preceding 
writings. His general stand- 
point is personalistic. Time he 
holds ‘can have a meaning only 
for an individual personality” 
(20) and the doctrine of relativ- 
ity he declares has shown us that 
“there is no clear cut distinction 
between time and space” (19). 
The apparent uniformities of 
nature are due to statistical 
laws which do not abrogate a 
fundamental indeterminacy: 

Nature in the last resort is 
not strictly determinate— 
somewhere there is an open- 
ing for new features to ap- 
pearintheuniverse, although 
we do not know from whence 
they proceed or what causes 
them. (33) 

Sir William Bragg upholds the 
ancient illusion of reference of 
qualitative difference as suffi- 
ciently accounted for by quan- 
titative change or spatial re- 
shuffling of identical particles 
and attempts to justify it in the 
field of energy as in that of light. 
He is not hopeful of further 
knowledge concerning these par- 
ticles or “units” because he does 
not anticipate further improve- 
ment of the microscope. In the 
realm of life he discovers the 
presence of a “directive pur- 
pose” (73) and concludes that 
the knowledge of Nature’s con- 
structions “cannot be used as an 
argument for a mechanistic 
theory of the universe” (75). 

Professor J. B. S. Haldane 
argues for a sane eugenics but 
deplores from the ethical stand- 
point the extreme views of many 
eugenists who would practice 
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sterilization in a liberal fashion. 
He shows by statistics that much 
eugenical claim is false. 

_ Professor Julian Huxley, writ- 
ing on Science and its Relation 
to Social Needs enters a general 
apologia for the bad effects of 
science, and overlooking the im- 
portance of moral ideals in the 
presence of the power which sci- 
ence gives, would cure the ills 
by more science. 

The layman is always in diffi- 
culty to know what are the latest 
conjectures of the astronomers 
and the rationalization of phe- 
nomena by which they arrive at 
them. In Worlds Without End 
we have the latest astronomical 
theories clearly set forth in sim- 
ple language by the Astronomer 
Royal of England, Dr. H. Spen- 
cer Jones. 

The work is copiously illus- 
trated and forms an interesting 
and attractive handbook on 
modern astronomy for the aver- 
age reader. 

A capital companion to Spen- 
cer Jones’ work is Henry Norris 
Russell’s The Solar System and 
Its Origin. The man of the street 
may be somewhat disturbed to 
learn that the scientists are still 
in doubt about how our solar 
system originated. Older people 
who were taught to look upon 
the Nebular Hypothesis as the 
last word in scientific fact will 
be surprised to find it no longer 
considered tenable and perhaps 
may be astonished at the con- 
jectural nature of so much that 
has been accepted as demon- 
strated truth. More than most 
of the other sciences, Astronomy 
is compelled to depend upon the 
rational nature of analogy for its 
premises. RTE, 

In 1919, Professor R. T. 
Flewelling made use of the term 
“Personal Realism,” previously 
used incidentally by Preserved 


Smith, in the title of a critical 
volume on Bergson to denote a 
theory that (1) accepts a real- 
istic interpretation of personal- 
ity sharply differentiated from 
absolutistic views of the Self 
that openly or covertly conceive 
the person as modal or adjectival, 
and (2) considers as ontologi- 
cally real nothing other than 
persons, In Professor J. B. 
Pratt’s recent volume Personal 
Realism, a comprehensive system 
of epistemology and metaphysics, 
the emphasis is placed upon the 
second word of the label to indi- 
cate a theory that, while per- 
sonalistic to the extent of recog- 
nizing the substantial character 
of selfhood, nevertheless accepts 
as also ontologically real a spa- 
tial order of entities not psychi- 
cal in character. 


The view defended is approxi- 
mately that of traditional West- 
ern common sense; and it is here 
represented clearly and ably in 
a manner to bring joy to every 
disciple of decent “sanity” whose 
views, profoundly disturbed by 
various forms of pure idealism, 
remain dumbly what they are in 
spite of argument. Professor 
Pratt accepts all the comfortable 
orthodoxies of Western tradition- 
truth as correspondence, causa- 
tion, ontological dualism, psycho- 
physical interactionism, the on- 
tological reality of the dynamic 
self, the reality of volition, free- 
dom and indeterminism, creative 
purpose in evolution, a modestly 
organismic theory of relations 
and things, and immanent the- 
ism which he prefers to call 
“spiritual pantheism.” Since 
Professor Pratt’s view is more 
pluralistic than monistic, this 
latter term is rather misleading. 
Inasmuch as every idealist re- 
viewing this volume will con- 
centrate his attack upon Pro- 
fessor Pratt’s realism, it seems 
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unnecessary to turn one more 
gun upon his position. His con- 
fession, on pages 206 and 209, 
that the inner nature of “things” 
is unknowable, or at least un- 
known, and that, in the words of 
Locke, that aspect of the real 
world not mental in character is 
“something I know not what,” 
will undoubtedly be picked up as 
the weak spot in the argument. 
The confession, or is it a proud 
assertion, is damning, but it is 
probably unfair to take too great 
advantage of it. But it leads to 
a comment upon what seems to 
me a wholesale and naive accep- 
tance of Professor Perry’s strik- 
ing phrase, the “egocentric pre- 
dicament,” of which Professor 
Pratt seems to me to be too com- 
placent an advocate. Idealism has 
never been so foolish as to claim 
that its view of a mind-world is 
proved by the fact that an ob- 
server is always present when 
he observes. This, of course, is 
silly. As I understand Berkeley, 
what he said was: first, that 
mind has an intuitive knowledge 
(let not this phrase be too easily 
self-damned!) of the necessary 
psychological conditions of ex- 
perienced entities, — (a tooth- 
ache, for instance, cannot exist 
in a test-tube unpossessed by a 
feeling self) ; second, the rela- 
tivity of experience of spatial 
qualities or modes furnishes no 
analogies available for the con- 
ception of a realistic world an 
sich, a world of absolutes ; third, 
since there is no other ground 
for such a conception, the notion 
of a world of ontological imper- 
sonal reals is empty. 

The author evinces modesty in 
matters where logic is left be- 
hind. He candidly disclaims 
proof for realism as over against 
a full-fledged personalism, which 
he regards as its only alternative, 
and summarizes his “‘overbeliefs” 


in a final chapter entitled “ulti- 
mate guesses.” Professor Pratt 
belongs to that elect among phi- 
losophers who believe that it is 
the business of thought to wage 
war against obscurantism both 
in thought and expression. As 
usual this volume is admirable 
for its honesty, lucidity and 
simplicity of statement. 


Possibly it is worthsuggesting 
that two virgin phrases still 
remain available, ‘‘“Personalistic 
Realism” and ‘Realistic Person- 
alism.” Perhaps the former hap- 
pily characterizes Professor 
Pratt’s view, while the latter is 
available for pluralistic or semi- 
pluralistic types of personalism. 


The first series of lectures on 
the Mahlon Powell Foundation, 
delivered at Indiana University 
last year by Professor W. E. 
Hocking, have recently been pub- 
lished. That the subject dis- 
cussed, The Lasting Elements of 
Individualism, is one of the most 
challenging faced by this gener- 
ation is scarcely in need of asser- 
tion. The frontiers of democracy 
steadily shrink; the fruit of a 
great war to save liberalism is 
a new illiberalism of dictator- 
ship. And in consequence per- 
sonality as a political and moral 
entity is now on trial. It is Pro- 
fessor Hocking’s contention that 
individualism cannot be perma- 
nently destroyed because it rep- 
resents an enduring urge of 
human nature, is embodied in 
the logic of life itself. At the 
same time liberalism as a laissez 
faire theory of society, a nega- 
tive attitude toward government, 
and an exaggerated claim for 
individual rights, is permanently 
outmoded. On three counts tradi- 
tional liberalism is found want- 
ing by the author: it has failed 
to achieve social unity; it has 
sponsored the irresponsible, doc- 
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trinal disease of rights without 
duties; and it is emotionally 
defective in no longer possessing 
the power to generate liberals. 
The authentic state must pro- 
vide for the “incompressible 
individual” of Mill, without di- 
luting the red blood of national 
tradition following unlimited 
freedom of expression of opinion. 
On the other hand, Marx is un- 
deniably correct in his sense of 
history. For Mill, the end, So- 
ciety, is lost in the individual; 
for Marx, the individual, while 
the end, is lost in the mass. The 
political dialectic, of which Mill 
and Marx embody respectively 
thesis and antithesis, points to a 
transcending of each in the logi- 
cal synthesis, the “co-agent 
state.” The solution by proleta- 
rian dictatorship is utopian and 
fantastic for the simple reason 
that it naively supposes that a 
rule of industry by labor and the 
inevitable bureaucracy will be 
better than that of industrialists, 
forgetting the simple fact that 
the basic problem arises not 
from the breakdown of social 
mechanisms but rather from 
moral failure. In spite of its sins 
against Individualism, dictator- 
ship, whether in its communist 
or fascist form, sees authenti- 
cally the need of larger social 
control. Government must effect 
the freedom of the individual 
by suppressing the abusers of 
free speech—the “public buffoon, 
the mischief-breeder or salacity 
monger’—and it must regulate 
industry to the extent made 
necessary by the limitations of 
private initiative, the forces 
penalizing honesty in business, 
and the failure of natural mech- 
anisms to regulate production. 
Our faith in institutions is 
naive, our hot humanitarianism 
tends to lack realistic perspec- 
tive, and, as Professor Hocking 


suggests, our psychological foun- 
dations of radicalism are thin. 
When we are eager for a better 
world, and scent the possibilities 
of far-reaching improvement of 
the conditions of man, and the 
general clamor moves toward a 
contempt for extant institutions 
and ideals, it is imperative that 
conservatism be adequately rep- 
resented. No one is better quali- 
fied to do so than the author, 
who, it must be admitted on all 
sides, possesses a fine instinct 
for realities and an uncanny 
ability to discover those angles 
of situations that others seem 
unable to see. Ably defending a 
reformed capitalism, which, af- 
ter all, does have its merits (not 
all capitalists are ogres!) he in- 
spires level-headedness and a 
sense of sober criticism directed 
toward utopianism, sentimental- 
ism, and radicalism. Neverthe- 
less, I am not convinced that we 
ought to be satisfied with small 
reform, nor complacent in the 
opinion that the problem of pro- 
duction has been solved. And 
that he has overdrawn the argu- 
ment against Mill’s conception 
of absolute freedom of speech 
(p. 74) is possibly suggested in 
the author’s gesture of fine 
friendship toward a philosophi- 
cal alien, when he dedicates the 
volume to Professor John Dewey. 
Wilbur H. Long. 

One of a series in the Harvard 
Studies in Romance Languages, 
this volume on Auguste Comte 
and the United States (1816- 
1853) presents material not 
hitherto published, including five 
letters of Comte, and seventeen 
letters to Comte by Holmes, Wal- 
lace, M’Clintock and O’Connell. 

Two periods in the spread of 
the positive philosophy in Amer- 
ica are covered in this study. In 
the first, before 1852, scattered 
articles appeared relative to the 
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Cours de Philosophie Positive, 
written by Unitarian clergymen ; 
Young’s translation of Littré’s 
de la Philosophie Positive, and 
Gillespie’s translation of the first 
volume of the Cours were made; 
O’Connell’s Vestiges of Civiliza- 
tion was written under the in- 
fluence of Comte; Poe, Seba 
Smith and Gillespie were con- 
cerned with certain scientific 
aspects of the positive philoso- 
phy and correspondence was car- 
ried on between Comte and 
Horace Binney Wallace and John 
William Wallace. 

The Unitarian clergymen were 
chiefly concerned with Comte’s 
opposition to Christianity, and 
with criticism of the law of the 
three stages, but they broke 
ground and prepared the way 
for a fuller understanding and 
deeper interest in the positive 
philosophy. 

The period gave expression to 
a conflicting variety of attitudes. 
An attempt was made to popu- 
larize positivism and spread its 
gospel among the masses, and on 
the other hand it was regarded 
as dangerous for the masses. It 
was opposed because of its re- 
pudiation of Christianity, and 
again was interpreted as being 
basically identical with the Cath- 
olic religion and furnishing a 
demonstration of Christian 
truth. Its negative attitude to- 
ward Christianity, displeasing to 
some, was matched by an equally 
violent opposition to the Religion 
of Humanity which it advocated. 
On the whole, however, the sci- 
entific aspect of the new philos- 
ophy was admired by all and 
adopted by those who had the 
training to understand it. 

The second period extending 
from 1851-1854 consisted almost 
entirely of a series of articles by 
George Frederick Holmes, and 
resulting correspondence between 


Holmes and Comte. Holmes criti- 
cized the Positive philosophy 
because it ignored everything 
that does not fall within the 
boundaries of science. He ob- 
jects to the law of the three 
stages, and points out that they 
are not mutually exclusive but 
exist concurrently. He shows 
that the view of metaphysics 
which Comte rejects is unduly 
narrow and that science cannot 
stand alone but must rest on 
metaphysics. 

In his final article, in which 
he discusses “The Religion of 
Humanity,” he interprets this 
development in the system as 
Comte’s admission of the nar- 
rowness of his original scheme; 
as an afterthought, as it were, 
forced upon him by the practical 
requirements of social reform. 
This interpretation is however 
shown to be incorrect since the 
earliest plan published in 1822 
contained the whole outline of 
his future doctrines. 

This work is of unusual inter- 
est, not only as a chapter in the 
history of American philosophy, 
but for the insight it affords into 
the development of Comte’s 
thought. In many letters he ex- 
presses great pleasure at evi- 
dences of the spread of the new 
doctrine in America. 

The correspondence of most 
general human interest is per- 
haps that with Seba Smith, who 
was finally silenced by Comte’s 
criticism of his defective mathe- 
matics, and with John William 
Wallace, concerning his brother 
Horace Binney Wallace, a great 
admirer of Comte and of whom 
he had spoken as Le noble 
American. 

In An Examination of Logical 
Positivism, the philosophy of the 
Viennese Circle is expounded, 
criticized, and a generous por- 
tion of it accepted as of perma- 
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nent value to the logic of science. 
As the movement is a growing 
one the earlier form of logical 
positivism including the logic of 
relations of Frege and Russell 
and the theory of meaning of 
Wittgenstein is presented as a 
basis for the further construc- 
tion of the independent philos- 
ophy known as Physicalism. The 
program of Logical Positivism is 
the dual one of presenting a con- 
sistent empirical account of sci- 
entific method, and of demon- 
strating the meaninglessness of 
metaphysics. 

Under the heading of the 
Theory of Scientific Method is 
given an account of Probability, 
of Induction, and of the nature 
of Natural Law. The theory of 
Probability most acceptable to 
the main tenets of the school is 
neither the frequency theory, 
nor that of Reichenbach which 
abandons truth and falsity as 
absolute concepts, but the theory 
developed by Wittgenstein and 
Waismann, that probability is a 
logical relation among the propo- 
sitions of our knowledge. 

The problem of induction finds 
no solution within the limits of 
Logical Positivism for the rea- 
son that for it propositions alone 
constitute the content of knowl- 
edge, and there is no place for a 
principle of induction in a theory 
of knowledge which excludes all 
prescriptive rules. Induction then 
becomes a practical rule of 
behavior. 

Laws in science are not gen- 
eral empirical propositions cap- 
able of verification, but are 
schemata or models from which 
singular propositions can be 
constructed for the purpose of 
prediction and experiment. The 
criticism is made that the logi- 
cal doctrines set such rigid limits 
to significant discourse that the 
laws of science are excluded 


from the realm of significant 
assertions. 

The second part of the book is 
less technical and deals with the 
elimination of metaphysics. This 
is accomplished by means of the 
logical analysis of language. All 
assertions of a metaphysical 
character are non-empirical and 
hence no method is available for 
their verification. The meaning 
of a proposition is the method 
of its verification either actually 
or theoretically, and within a 
correctly constructed language 
metaphysical terms cannot be 
reduced to elementary proposi- 
tions and hence must be dis- 
carded as nonsense. The author 
accepts the positivistic rejection 
of metaphysics as_ essentially 
sound, but raises the question as 
to whether the principle upon 
which it is based is sound, since 
the criterion of sense depends 
on an assumption for which 
there is neither logical nor em- 
pirical justification. He further 
shows that no significant asser- 
tions can be made about inferred 
entities such as physical objects 
and other minds so that signifi- 
cant propositions are incom- 
municable, and the result is lin- 
guistic solipsism. 

Physicalism is the later devel- 
opment of logical positivism 
which seeks to avoid some of the 
difficulties of the earlier con- 
ception of atomic facts. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine all sentences 
aside from those of pure logic 
and pure syntax, may be trans- 
lated into a universal language 
which is similar in form to the 
language of contemporary phys- 
ics. It asserts that every de- 
scriptive sentence is equipollent 
to a physicalist sentence. 


Two main objections are made 
to physicalism. The intersubjec- 
tivity for the protocols claimed 
by Carnap is shown to be un- 
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justified since every protocol 
must contain mention of the 
protocolizing subject. Neurath’s 
view that sentences should be ac- 
cepted or rejected depending on 
whether they fit into the system 
is shown to be circular and de- 
pends upon whatever system 
happens to be accepted by scien- 
tists of a given period. Thus 
physicalism is open to question 
since it leaves the place of ex- 
periment undetermined, and in 
fact seems to abandon empiri- 
cism altogther. 

In the closing chapter of the 
book the author suggests the pos- 
sibility of an alternative theory 
of language by showing how sig- 
nificant sentences can be con- 
structed about the correlation of 
perceptions and discursive enti- 
ties, and reaches what seems a 
sound conclusion, that it is pos- 
sible to test sentences about the 
perceptual data of others with- 
out a complete physicalization of 
protocols. As a basis for this 
thesis, the hypothesis of inter- 
subjectivity is accepted without 
proof because confirmed in ex- 
perience to a high degree of 
probability. 

Herbert L. Searles. 


The Greek World 


THE WORLD OF HESIOD: A STUDY 
OF THE GREEK MIDDLE AGES. By 
Andrew Robert Burn. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. Pp. xv, 263. $3.50. 

HELLAS AND HELLENISM. By Nicho- 
las P. Vlachos. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. Pp. ix, 428. $3.00. 


This volume is a welcome con- 
tribution toward a better under- 
standing of a too-neglected period 
of Greek life and thought. The 
accustomed information of even 
the Homeric Age, outside of spe- 
cialists is sadly limited to con- 
ventional acquaintance with 
principal myths, prominent di- 
vinities and colorful incidents. 


But knowledge of the period be- 
tween Homer and Ionian intel- 
lectual supremacy is ordinarily 
more scanty and confused. This 
middle period has needed inter- 
pretation not only in a technical 
or factual way but in a manner 
that will intrigue the interest of 
the modern reader. The need is 
not for popularization in the 
sense commonly used, but for in- 
terpretation in social, economic, 
cultural terms that relate to in- 
terests of our own day. This the 
author of this volume has under- 
taken. 

There is evidence of scholar- 
ship and research in this work, 
and at times the style suffers at 
its expense. This is specially no- 
ticeable in the chapter on “The 
Greek States.” Perspective is 
buried underneath details that 
are excellent but might better 
have been assigned to footnotes 
to permit the reader to see larger 
outlines. Its encyclopedic char- 
acter hinders integration of the 
whole picture. Another chapter, 
however, is different. The one 
that bears the name of the book, 
“The World of Hesiod,” is well 
done. It affords an excellent pic- 
ture of Greek life during the 
Greek Middle Ages. The style is 
attractive and there is a human 
touch that incites the imagina- 
tion to fancy its realities. On the 
whole, the work is a prized con- 
tribution to the knowledge of the 
“Dark Ages” of the Greeks. 


This volume is a particularly 
happy contribution to the under- 
standing of ancient Greece. It 
partakes of the new purpose in- 
spiring widespread interest just 
now in “outlines” and “stories” 
of civilizations and cultures. One- 
time history of man, limited to 
chronologies, politics and war, 
has too tardily been discovered 
to furnish mere skeletons whose 
mockery cry out for living flesh 
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and blood. The present author 
introduces the organismic in 
perspective, making the other- 
wise barren live again. Instead 
of tabulations, for example, of 
constitutional changes, or labored 
comparisons of states on the 
basis of military expertness with 
no qualms as to war being the 
criterion of greatness, this book 
is a social study of Greek civili- 
zation. 

The author has chosen to limit 
himself to Hellas and Hellenism ; 
hence he begins with Homer and 
ends with Plato. “Aristotle opens 
the Hellenistic Age.’ Four chap- 
ters after one of Introduction 
narrate in attractive style the 
living story of the early Greeks, 
the heroic age, the period of 
transition, the development of 
political ideas and the centrality 
of the city-state. Geographical 
influences are ever at work; the 
struggle of the poor against 
domination of the rich, peace 
councils, the Hellenic World 
War, followed by disintegration, 
give the air of modernity. 

The remaining seven chapters 
all conform to a single plan, 
which the author defends not as 
arbitrary but as inevitable and 
dictated by the nature of events 
themselves. Three periods afford 
direction and color to all aspects 
of life: the period of formation 
750 to 500 B.C.; the age of faith 
par excellence, 500 to 431 B.C.; 
the age of disintegration, 431 to 
336 B.C. According to the author, 
the basic characteristics of these 
periods are reflected in move- 
ments and developments of reli- 
gion, morality, education, poetry, 
prose, art and architecture, and 
science and philosophy. The bare 
statement of the plan condemns 
it as artificial. Indeed, scaffold- 
ing always lumbers up the view 
and should be removed the earli- 
est possible. The reader will use 


the plan to advantage only to 
reject it upon familiarity with 
more hidden but richer outlines 
of the spirit of Greek thought 
and life. Paul R. Helsel. 


Things Medieval 


WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY’S LIFE 
OF ST. WULSTAN. Rendered into 
English by J. H. F. Peile, Archdeacon 
of Worcester. Basil Blackwell, London. 
Ppy 03.) 6s: 

THE MEDIEVAL MISSIONARY. By 
James Thayer Addison. International 
Missionary Council, New York. Pp. 
xv, 176. $2.00 in cloth, $1.25 in paper. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MEDIEVAL 
EUROPE, 300-1500 A.D. By James 
Westfall Thompson and Edgar N. 
Johnson. W. W. Norton and Company, 
New York. Pp. xii, 1092. $5.50. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE. By Henri 
Pirenne. Harcourt Brace and Company, 
New York. Pp. xii, 243. $2.00. 

SPIRIT OF MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Gifford Lectures 1931-1932. By Etienne 
Gilson; translated by A. H. C. Downes. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Bpy 149000 3.50- 

THE LOGIC OF WILLIAM OF OCK- 
HAM. Translated by Ernest A. Moody. 
Sheed and Ward, New York. Pp. xiv, 
322. $3.50. 

SEVEN BOOKS OF HISTORY 
AGAINST THE PAGANS. Edited by 
Irving W. Raymond. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. 446. Map. 
$4.50. 


An entrancing bit of translat- 
ing by the archdeacon of Wor- 
cester has been done in giving to 
modern readers the almost con- 
temporary account of the Life of 
St. Wulstan as written in old 
English by Coleman and trans- 
lated into the Latin by William 
of Malmesbury. The book has 
been beautifully printed by Basil 
Blackwell of Oxford and is to be 
commended not only to students 
of this historical period but to 
all those who would re-orient 
themselves into good Saxon Eng- 
lish. The style is simple and 
charming and gives a first-hand 
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glimpse into the life and history 
of the early English church. 

Professor Addison’s The Me- 
dieval Missionary covers that 
period in which materials are so 
scarce, the period of the conver- 
sion of Northern Europe, from 
500-1300 A.D. Though not ex- 
tensive it gives valuable infor- 
mation respecting the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Scotland 
and on the continent. Columban 
and his monks, Willibrord, Wil- 
frid, Boniface, Gregory of 
Utrecht, Anskar the Apostle of 
the North, Otto of Bramberg and 
a host of others stalk before us. 
With a hardihood and faith sel- 
dom paralleled and now little 
appreciated, they laid the foun- 
dations of modern civilization 
building churches and schools 
wherever they went. 


How the movement eventuated 
in the rise of national life, in 
monasticism with its ultimate 
universities, and in the growing 
power of the Papacy is here told 
in simple and straightforward 
style that makes this a hand- 
book of unusual value and in- 
terest. ~ 

Many times in our reviews we 
have had occasion to recall 
Croce’s distinction between his- 
tory and chronology. Chronology 
is the recital of successive events ; 
history is an intellectual insight 
into the motives and emotions, 
the philosophies and habits of 
men that has power to repro- 
duce in us something of the feel- 
ing that moved the men of the 
age under review. Many men by 
the diligence of chronological 
plodding are able to produce 
chronology, few are the men who 
have the imagination and the 
cultural background to produce 
history. When therefore, one 
happens upon a book of history, 
it is a rare cultural event. Such 
a history was Carlyle’s French 


Revolution, though its floridity 
threatens to leave us in a deluge 
of bathos at times and in doubt 
as to facts. Thompson and John- 
son in An Introduction to Me- 
dieval Europe have given us the 
essential insight into the period 
covered, but with a high-grade 
and painstaking scholarship that 
leaves few rough edges. It is al- 
together a remarkable book from 
the standpoint of the under- 
standing involved. For it was 
necessary to take account of the 
various and contrasting elements 
which went to make Medieval 
Europe. We are given history 
from the standpoint of the 
thought movements that inspired 
it. And this had relation not only 
to the political events involved 
but as well to the economic, the 
social, the philosophical, and the 
religious movements of that most 
intriguing period in European 
life. All of these elements are 
given their due place with an 
emphasis so sound as to call for 
the utmost in admiration. 

As to the interest of the me- 
dieval period, it can scarcely be 
excelled by any other because it 
was the period of beginnings, 
the seed-time of our modern 
civilization. Our age too often 
overlooks the fact which indeed 
it tries as much as possible to 
forget, that much of the best we 
now enjoy is a legacy from that 
fruitful period of beginnings. In 
other words, the so-called “dark 
ages” and the “middle ages” that 
followed were neither so dark 
nor so behind-hand as they are 
frequently represented. Indeed 
that yeoman work was done 
which made possible the flower- 
ing of its stalk into the Renais- 
sance. 

In spite of the fact that the 
main gadgets that make for the 
sophistications of the present 
age were wanting, there was at 
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least no mental inferiority on 
the part of the few, as is evi- 
denced in their learning, their 
art, their invention in the realm 
of the aesthetic, their apprecia- 
tion of the values of education 
and democracy. In these, it was 
their part to originate where in 
many. respects we can only copy 
and imitate. Therefore there 
are in medieval life many les- 
sons for the modern world to 
learn. Such, for instance, is 
brought to our attention in the 
quotation from Dawson’s The 
Making of Europe (p. 29): 
More than any other factor 
it [martyrdom] secured the 
ultimate triumph of the 
Church, for it rendered plain 
to all the fact that Chris- 
tianity was the one remain- 
ing power in the world 
which could not be absorbed 
in the gigantic mechanism 
of the new servile state. 
(30-31) 

What a suggestion for our own 
time when the gift of martyr- 
dom seems so weak, so puerile 
before the boastful claims of the 
violent and the strong. 

Another significant paragraph 
is the reference made to Gregory 
the Great in which he advised 
his missionary monks not to in- 
terfere with any traditional be- 
lief or religious observance 
among those to whom they went, 
if it could be harmonized with 
Christianity. Those words should 
have weight with the modern 
missionary for there has at times 
been such an arousing of oppo- 
sition by insistence upon unes- 
sential forms as to prevent any- 
thing like calm discussion of the 
meritorious and essential ele- 
ments of the religion of brotherly 
love. 

Our authors do not deign to 
answer directly the question 
raised by Gibbon as to the 
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causes of the decline of the Ro- 
man Empire, preferring to avoid 
the issue altogether. At some 
points of course in so vast an 
undertaking, there must be in- 
evitable weaknesses or points of 
questionable interpretation. One 
of these is, we believe, in the sole 
definition accorded to the term 
logos in Greek philosophy, as 
simply “the power of reason.” 
(p. 38) Another is the seemingly 
extreme statement (p. 699) re- 
garding the generosity with 
which his age forgave Abelard. 
It is true that his age held a 
rather liberal view toward sexual 
shortcoming (for which moderns 
are possibly not so far behind as 
implied by the authors), but 
even so, Bernard did not make 
his attack upon Abelard a purely 
theological one, nor did he for- 
get to insinuate the charge of 
immorality by accusing him of 
“conversation with women” (see 
Cotter Morison’s translation of 
Bernard’s letters, Bernard p. 
308) in addition to theological 
heresy. One of Abelard’s most im- 
passioned defenses was against 
charges of scandal made by the 
monks of St. Gildas respecting 
his relations to Heloise as Abbess 
of the Paraclete. 

The chronology of the Abel- 
ardian account seems to the 
writer somewhat mixed though 
there is so much confusion at 
this point that it must be more a 
matter of opinion or judgment 
than of knowledge. 

However, these points are in- 
significant in the face of the 
great accomplishment of this 
book in combining insight, im- 
agination, style and scholarly 
accuracy which are quite unus- 
ual. The book is well-printed 
with a minimum of printer’s 
errors and is generously illus- 
trated, a credit to the publisher. 

In Pirenne’s Economic and 
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Social History of Medieval Eu- 
rope translated by I. E. Clegg, 
we now have in English the fore- 
most handbook on the economic 
and social conditions existent in 
Europe during the Middle Ages. 
The beginnings of commerce, the 
rise of the city, economic changes 
wrought by the closing of trade- 
routes through the rise of Mos- 
lem power, the restrictive in- 
fluence of the church, the growth 
of the guilds, and the localizing 
of manufactures and arts are 
the interesting facts with which 
the author deals. 

The rise of feudalism is traced 
to economic necessity as also its 
decline. New points of view are 
brought forward to account for 
the changes that took place. 
Proponents of the economic the- 
ory of history will find ample 
confirmation of their hypothesis 
for it is fully documented and 
indicates an intimate knowledge 
of history. In a work, so com- 
plete, and this despite its small 
compass, it is interesting to note 
the author’s puzzlement to ac- 
count for the increase of crafts- 
men and rise of the guilds be- 
ginning in the Eleventh Century. 
There is no mention of the often- 
broached theory that the in- 
crease of craftsmen and the rise 
of the free cities was in part due 
to the widespread manumission 
of slaves that took place at the 
end of the Tenth Century. 

The work is an important and 
invaluable adjunct to other his- 
tories of the period, largely be- 
cause of the meticulous scholar- 
ship involved in its production, 
and largely because of the differ- 
ence in point of view from the 
usual history. 

Probably no other person 
could have been found who could 
have interpreted the spirit of the 
Aquinan philosophy in so modern 
a manner as Professor Etienne 
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Gilson has in The Spirit of Me- 
diaeval Philosophy, which com- 
prised the Gifford Lectures for 
1931-32. He begins by raising the 
very modern question whether 
there can be a Christian philoso- 
phy. Since Christian thought 
depends on revelation it would 
seem, if Christian, not philoso- 
phy, and if philosophy, not 
Christian. He then goes on to 
show how, though in its essence 
not dependent upon Greek phi- 
losophy, Christian thought 
adapted to itself the main con- 
tentions of the Greeks and then 
proceeded to make over and to 
develop these concepts into some- 
thing quite different from the 
original. Thus he believes that 
the body of their thought, though 
it can never be assumed as 
necessary to or identical with 
Christianity, may truly be called 
a Christian philosophy. In this 
way he considers Christianity to 
have made an original contribu- 
tion to philosophy as distinct as 
that creativeness which mani- 
fested itself in the invention of 
Gothic architecture. He summar- 
izes this portion of his task 
respecting the indebtedness of 
Christian to Greek philosophy 
by emphasizing the creativeness 
of Christian thought: 


Far from denying therefore 
the large debt that Christian 
thought owes to the Greek, 
it is but just to say that 
Greek philosophy, that is 
philosophy pure and sim- 
ple, still lives on in it. The 
sole question was whether 
this philosophy did not re- 
ceive a new impulsion, from 
the fact that it was carried 
forward under Christian 
conditions. It is precisely to 
this question that the con- 
cept of Christian philosophy 
seemed to me to contain an 
answer ; subject of course to 
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the observation that if it is 
due to Scripture that there 
is a philosophy which is 
Christian, it is due to the 
_ Greek tradition that Chris- 
tianity possesses a philoso- 
phy. Without the Biblical 
revelation there would have 
been no metaphysic of pure 
Being, but then, also, with- 
out Greek philosophy no 
metaphysic would have is- 
sued from the revelation. 
(p. 207) 

The problem is first essayed 
from the historical standpoint, 
from which he shows the early 
relationships and development 
from Plato and Aristotle to 
Thomas Aquinas. Here and there 
is a clever thrust at those mod- 
ern philosophers who depreciate 
Thomism and all its works, by 
referring to them as living “by 
what they choose to forget.” 
(p. 17) 

The second division of the lec- 
tures is given to the considera- 
tion of whether the Middle Ages 
was able to complete its meta- 
physic and anthropology with a 
Christian theory of thought and 
an ethics. This he affirms on 
the ground of the Christian per- 
sonalism which forms the title 
and discussion of the closing 
chapter of the first section. The 
Christian development of the 
Socratic know thyself becomes 
the basis of medieval epistemol- 
ogy and ethics. But that the 
medievalists considered them- 
selves to have completed the sys- 
tem he denies: 

They believed that philoso- 
phy could not possibly be 
the work of a single man, 
no matter what his genius 
might be, but that it pro- 
gresses, like science, slowly, 
as the result of the patient 
collaboration of generations, 
each leaning on its predeces- 


sors in order to surpass 
their achievement. “We are 
like dwarfs,” said Bernard 
of Chartres, “seated on the 
shoulders of giants. We see 
more things than the An- 
cients and things more dis- 
tant, but it is due neither to 
the sharpness of our sight 
nor the greatness of our 
stature, it is simply because 
they have lent us their 
own.” This proud modesty 
we have lost. Many of our 
contemporaries prefer to re- 
main on the ground; they 
put their pride in seeing 
nothing at all unless they 
can see it by their own ef- 
forts, and console themselves 
for their petty stature by 
recollecting their advanced 
age. It is a sad old age that 
loses all its memories. (pp. 
425-6) 

Personalists will find matter 
of special interest in the chapter 
on Christian Personalism with 
its (and the Thomistic) defini- 
tion of personality, and the argu- 
ments for immortality. 

The book will do much to for- 
ward the new appreciation for 
Medieval thought, which is com- 
ing to many who had viewed it 
as simply superstition, as some- 
thing new and startlingly 
modern. 

The most famous of all philo- 
sophical controversies was that 
which raged unchecked through 
centuries and is still undeterm- 
ined over the relation of uni- 
versals and particulars. If 
Christopher Marlowe could write 
of “The face that launched a 
thousand ships” one might less 
poetically but quite as justly 
speak of the famous passage in 
Porphyry’s commentary on Aris- 
totle as launching more than a 
thousand philosophical argu- 
ments that have had lasting 
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repercussions in history. Of this 
passage, Dean Rashdall has 
written “that outside the pages 
of the Bible there was no single 
sentence in all literature with 
more wide-spread and perma- 
nent effects on life and thought” 
(Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, vol. I, p. 39). 


One of the chief participants in 
the disputations that divided the 
intellectual world of the Middle 
Ages was William of Ockham, 
and yet of his most important 
work we have never had a trans- 
lation into English until now. 
This work is now presented to 
us by Ernest A. Moody along 
with the revolutionary thesis that 
Ockham, instead of being the vil- 
lain responsible for the degra- 
dation of Scholasticism, was on 
the contrary, “the last upholder 
of the true Aristotelianism, the 
last continuator of St Thomas.” 
Such a declaration would once 
have been sufficient to precipi- 
tate a theological if not a re- 
ligious war and at any rate the 
English speaking race is now 
perhaps equipped for the first 
time with the possibility of 
“finding out what it’s all about.” 

Such a possibility gives a mod- 
ern touch and interest to this 
translation which will be of 
significance to all scholars inter- 
ested in Medievalism, and neces- 
sary to every research library. 


In the far-off days of confusion 
and alarm for the survival of 
civilization so like our own, the 
aged Augustine then engaged in 
writing The City of God, called 
to his help from among his lesser 
clergy, one Paulus Orosius. The 
Empire of Rome was obviously 
tottering to her fall. The non- 
Christians were attributing her 
weakness to neglect of the an- 
cient gods and the wide accept- 
ance of Christianity. Augustine 


tried to meet this charge and to 
point toward the more enduring, 
even the eternal empire of the 
spirit which should not pass 
away. But burdened with the 
cares of his bishopric and en- 
meshed in the extensiveness of 
his literary labors he felt some- 
thing must be done immediately. 
So Orosius was chosen to reply 
to the critics of Christianity. The 
work was completed in a single 
year under the title, Seven Books 
of History Against the Pagans. 
Thus, except for the book of 
Revelation in the New Testa- 
ment, Orosius gave the world its 
first Christian philosophy of his- 
tory. 
Unlike the modern philoso- 
pher who sees that “history 
is of blood and tears, of 
helpless blundering, of wild 
revolt, of stupid acquies- 
cence, of empty aspirations” 
with nothing but darkness 
in the end, Orosius saw in 
the long record of human 
failure and human misery a 
prelude to better times and 
to a future life of peace. 
God had not abandoned His 
creation, but rather had 
guided its development to- 
ward a definite end. The 
three earlier empires, begun 
in warfare and bloodshed, 
culminated in the Roman 
Empire, which furnished a 
perfect setting for God’s 
manifestation in Christ to 
the world. This took place 
at the most auspicious time, 
that is, in the reign of 
Caesar Augustus, when 
peace reigned over all the 
earth and the Roman Em- 
pire covered most of the re- 
gions of the world. The 
coming of Christ ushered in 
a new era of world history. 
... The whole course of his- 
tory now is seen to have 
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been and is proved to have 
been providential. God had 
guided its course through a 
succession of empires to its 
culmination in the Roman 
Empire and now, with the 
gradual decline of that Em- 
pire, had come the triumph 
of the Church. (p. 12, 13.) 


Though the greater place came 
to be occupied by Augustine’s 
work, yet the Seven Books con- 
tinued for a long time to be the 
medium through which medieval 
scholars studied ancient history, 
and it must be taken as more or 
less complementary to The City 
of God. 

The present translation by 
Professor Irving Woodworth 
Raymond is the first complete 
ane in English, though King Al- 
fred the Great in his day at- 
tempted one. There is a bio- 
graphical sketch of Orosius, the 
full story of the Seven Books 
and a criticism of its values and 
limitations. Orosius having es- 
caped from the barbarians in 
Spain and won universal fame 
during five years attendance on 
St. Augustine in Africa mysteri- 
ously disappeared immediately 
after finishing the Seven Books 
in 418. 

Professor Raymond has done 
a real service to the cause of 
scholarship by bringing to light 
this neglected element in the de- 
velopment of western culture 
and the Columbia University 
Press adds another worthy vol- 
ume to its lengthening record in 
the Records of Civilization eee 
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The Man in His Time 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE: THE 
MAN IN HIS TIME. By John Bake- 
less. William Morrow, New York. Pp. 
viii, 404. $3.75. 


“Far off three mountain-tops 


Three silent pinnacles of 
aged snow 
Stood sunset flashed.” 

On the hinter-land of English 
literature there are a number of 
figures that are landmarks and 
yet about whom there has been 
at some time much obscurity. 
Shall we name two of them as 
Chaucer and Shakespeare? 
Steady research and criticism 
with an abundance of their liter- 
ary product to begin with have 
made these not only household 
words but there is now generally 
diffused knowledge concerning 
them. But if we were to name 
the third, Christopher Marlowe, 
the source and inspiration of 
much Elizabethan writing, we 
should hit upon one who is 
scarcely known except by name 
to people outside of English de- 
partments of our colleges and 
universities, or other specialists. 

One reason for this, of course, 
is the superior and extensive 
achievement of Shakespeare. But 
Marlowe’s was the inventive 
genius that led the way even for 
Shakespeare. 

It was bound to be the case 
that someone should dig Mar- 
lowe out from the obscurity of 
the centuries and this achieve- 
ment is coming to pass now for 
the first time with the consistent 
efforts of Tucker Brooke and a 
group of other contemporary 
scholars. These have been dis- 
covering more and more of the 
life and background of the great 
dramatist. 

The latest of these efforts and 
bringing forward material 
hitherto unknown is Christopher 
Marlowe: The Man in His Time, 
by John Bakeless. The author 
has succeeded in piecing together 
by means of old Corpus Christi 
records at Cambridge hitherto 
unknown gaps in Marlowe’s his- 
tory. 
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Not only is the job thoroughly 
done, after consultation with all 
known documents, but the life of 
this brilliant, violent and quar- 
relsome dramatist is most inter- 
estingly made to live again. Both 
author and publishers are to be 
congratulated on what is really 
a literary event. No student of 
Elizabethan literature can afford 
to neglect this book. Rel i. 


Religion and Morals 


LIVING RELIGIONS AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By Alan G. Widgery. 
Round Table Press, New York, 1936. 
Pp. ix, 306. $2.50. 

A FAITH FOR TODAY. By 4AHarris 
Franklin Rall. The Abingdon Press, 
Cincinnati. Pp. 284. $2.00. 

ORIGINS OF JANSENISM. By Nigel 
Abercrombie. Oxford University Press, 
New York. Pp. xii, 336. $5.00. 

THE STRUCTURE OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE: By John Macmurray. 
Yale University Press, New Haven. 
Pp. xi, 77. $1.50. 

THE CONCEPT OF MORALS. By W. 
T. Stace. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. xi, 307. $2.25. 

THE IF’S AND OUGHT’S OF ETHICS. 
A Preface to Moral Philosophy. By 
Cecil De Boer. William B. Eerdmans, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Pp. xv, 379. 
$2.50. 

A VENTURE OF FAITH. By Sir Francis 
Younghusband, E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 287. $3.00. 

NEW FAITH FOR OLD. By Shailer 
Mathews. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. vi, 303. $3.00. 


The author, professor of phi- 
losophy at Duke University and 
Stanton lecturer at Cambridge, 
demonstrates his ability as 
scholar and effective teacher in 
this meaty volume. It would be 
valuable in any library as a ref- 
erence book on comparative re- 
ligions. 

Modernism has struck the 
world squarely between the eyes. 
Old faiths must face the scien- 
tific age. Dr. Widgery, with keen 
understanding of these faiths, 
presents their case and points 
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out the directions they are tak- 
ing and must take in the melee 
of modern thought. Deftly he 
points out the elements of this 
modern trend — secularism, na- 
tionalism, religious indifference 
strangely balanced by a new 
scholarly interest in religion, 
and tolerant universalism. These 
elements inevitably challenge or 
modify the living religions, such 
as Hinduism, Buddhism, Jain- 
ism, Sikhism, Confucianism, 


Shintoism, Zoroastrianism, Is- 
lam, Bahaism, Judaism and 
Christianity. 


Though replete with valuable 
data, the basic assumption of 
each religion is not clearly 
shown. Is the focal point of 
Islam the unity of God, or is it 
in the very terms Z/slam and 
kismet? Why not limn clearly 
the heart of Judaism the su- 
preme contribution to the stream 
of world thought, i.e., the con- 
cept of law and order, cause and 
effect functioning in an evolu- 
tionary process, and then show 
how Judaism sidetracked this in 
a maze of eschatology. One wish- 
es that Hindu maya and Zoroas- 
trian dualism had been thrown 
into stronger relief as an aid in 
clarifying the concepts for stu- 
dent readers. The reviewer feels 
that any discussion of compara- 
tive religions flounders a bit un- 
less the initial assumption of 
each faith is clear. Also readers 
will flounder more than a bit 
scrambling for notes at the end 
of the volume instead of finding 
them easily in the proper posi- 
tion at the bottom of the page. 

Nevertheless, as a text or gen- 
eral introduction to the field of 
philosophy of religion, this vol- 
ume is an excellent contribution 
by an able scholar. 

Carl Sumner Knopf. 

The author assumes from the 
start that religion is basic; it 
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has its “roots in man” and “will 
always be’; it is “the deepest 
response of the self to the high- 
est that we know.” But when 
the common man attempts to 
clarify his ideas of religion and 
to express them in language, he 
encounters interferences: 
‘The technical language of 
the theologians, the tradi- 
tional phrases . . . meaning- 
less with long usage, the 
threshing of old straw in 
the form of religious issues 
that have no value for pres- 
ent day life, and the desire 
to defend a system rather 
than discover the truth. 
The author offers this volume 
as a companion player, so to 
speak, in the game of life, to 
Ape interference.” As he states 
it: 
This book is written for 
men who want a faith by 
which to live, who wish to 
hold it intelligently, who 
want to face honestly all the 
facts bearing upon the mat- 
ter, and then with equal 
honesty ask what such a 
faith means for life. 


Repeatedly the author comes 
to the border of fields of thought 
tilled diligently by specialists 
and into which he must have 
been tempted. Metaphysics, The- 
ology, Christology, Soteriology, 
along with other “ologies” and 
“isms,” presented opportunities 
of speculative subtleties. But 
Professor Rall chose at the out- 
set to help “the common man.” 
And by reason of this very fact 
the author has done rare credit 
to himself; he meets the intri- 
cate and profound problems un- 
avoidably encountered in the 
sweep of faith from its initial 
roots in religion and claims of 
God through a world order of 
man, Christ, the church, science, 
sin, salvation, prayer, the Bible, 


society, culminating in the life 
to come, and all the while 
employs profound simplicity so 
that the average lay reader need 
not stumble through a single 
page. 

As intended, this volume is 
well adapted to class use, study 
groups, and to anyone seeking 
intellectual clarity along with 
inner assurance. PLL 


In Origins of Jansenism Dr. 
Abercrombie of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, has provided us 
with the philosophical-theological 
basis out of which Jansenism 
arose. He has added sufficient 
reminders of the historical set- 
tings involved to sustain the 
reader’s interest without refer- 
ring to other histories. He traces 
the movement to its roots in the 
Augustinian-Pelagian contro- 
versy with its development in 
the Praedestinatus of the monk, 
Gottschalk. He gives some ac- 
count of Aquinas’ solution of the 
problem and then moves on to 
the work of Baius as the chief 
source of Jesuit theology, which 
became the rallying point of op- 
position to Jansenism. 

Jansenius’ principal work, the 
Augustinus is then carefully con- 
sidered as providing the theolog- 
ical background for the move- 
ment. 

The second section is devoted 
to the historical phases of the 
controversy. The pioneer work 
of St. Cyran is dwelt upon, then 
the three steps of the dispute 
are set forth, and finally the 
attrition and destruction of Port 
Royal. 

If any example were needed of 
the relation of religious convic- 
tion to the creative imagination 
of genius it could easily be dem- 
onstrated in the lives of the men 
and women who made Port 
Royal possible. Of course, the in- 
cipient insanity will be perfectly 
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obvious to the hard-headed, but 
in this movement were gathered 
for a time the brightest minds 
of France. There was the bril- 
liant group at the Sorbonne 
headed by Antoine Arnauld; 
there were Pascal, genius of sci- 
ence, literature, and religion; 
and Racine, Madame de Longue- 
vale, Madame Savigny, Quesnil 
and Bossuet to mention only the 
outstanding characters. Perhaps 
that was the main reason why 
the movement could not last. 
Such genius, such reckless free- 
dom of expression, such religious 
devotion were out of place in a 
society of careful checks and 
balances where the struggle be- 
tween church and king was so 
intense. Favored now by Pope 
and now by King with the ever 
zealous and alert Jesuits for 
chief opponents, their eventual 
downfall was certain from the 
beginning, their effort at clerical 
reform was sure to be abortive. 


One is reminded of the famous 
Brook Farm experiment, only 
this had a hundred times the go- 
ing and staying power because it 
was grounded in deep religious 
convictions and what was at 
least a reasonable philosophy. So 
for nearly a century its “Soli- 
taires,” its nuns, and its Profes- 
sorial members were able to keep 
distraught both church and state 
and to wield an influence quite out 
of proportion to their numbers. 
Neither did it die with the de- 
struction of Port Royal for its 
influence passed on into the sci- 
entific, political, social and re- 
ligious life of France as an 
elevating, even though conten- 
tious, influence. It was essen- 
tially to be known as a spirit of 
protest. One of the significant 
possessions of the Library of 
Philosophy at the University of 
Southern California was once 
the property of Charlotte Cor- 
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day, and bears her signature. It 
is Jansenius’ Commentary on 
the Gospels. 

Dr. Abercrombie has done a 
careful, scholarly and much- 
needed work in tracing the 
thought background of Jansen- 
ism, which is most frequently 
overlooked because of more bi- 
zarre and objectively brilliant 
elements in which it flowered. 

Reise 

That “Religion stands at the 
crossroads” of traditionalism and 
social conservatism, on the one 
hand, and empirical method and 
social progressivism, on the 
other, is the warning note of 
The Structure of Religious H'x- 
perience by Professor John Mac- 
murray of the University of 
London, who offers this volume 
as a contribution to the “task of 
religious transformation” in the 
conviction that ‘“‘the only temper 
that is compatible with religious 
maturity is the empirical one.” 
According to the author, Science, 
Art, and Religion comprise the 
three major fields of human life. 
Science, inspired by the motive 
of utility “moves always away 
from individuality toward an 
undistinguishable commonness.”’ 
Art, the incarnation of contem- 
plation, on the other hand, 
moves “toward individuality and 
uniqueness.” Religion, with its 
sense of dependence upon the 
world, is the field of personal re- 
lationships, and its problem is 


that of “communion or com- 
munity.” Professor Macmurray 
writes: 


The religious life is the life 
which is dominated by [the] 
belief in the centrality of 
personal relations. . .. The 
religious attitude sets the 
relationship of the self to 
other selves as the center 
of valuation and values ev- 
erything else in relation to 
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this. For such an attitude 
the main business of life 
consists in undertaking, ap- 
preciating, and creating the 
' full reality of personal rela- 
tionship. The task of re- 
ligion is the realization of 
fellowship. The religious 
activity of the self is its 
effort to enter into com- 
munion with the Other. 
The goal of religion, then, is the 
redemption of the world wherein 
will be realized the sense of mu- 
tual belonging. Religion is here 
interpreted as both humanistic 
and social fulfilment not through 
a world-flight into some alien 
sphere, but a searching for the 
supreme realization of the possi- 
bilities of this one. The author’s 
viewpoint, however, is not nar- 
rowly or exclusively humanistic. 
His personalistic conception of 
God is indicated in a brief but 
illuminating passage at the end 
of chapter two: 
The idea of God as the uni- 
versal Other is... inherent 
in the act of religious re- 
flection. . . . Moreover, be- 
cause religious reflection is 
not primarily expressed in 
thought but in action, God 
is not primarily apprehended 
as an idea, but in life which 
is centered in the intention 
of mutuality, as that infinite 
personality in which our 
finite human relationships 
have their ground and their 
being. 
This volume comprises the Terry 
Lectures for 1936. 


The Concept of Morals, by 
Professor W. T. Stace, is a pro- 
posed reconstruction of utilitar- 
ian ethics under the sponsorship 
of radical empiricism. Although 
Bentham and Mill failed, it is 
contended, the main insight of 
their position is sound; and toa 
more consistent development of 
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that insight the book is devoted. 
Such a need is especially chal- 
lenging in the present dilemma 
facing ethics, namely, that while 
moral absolutism must be aban- 
doned, ethical relativism is nihil- 
istic poison. In the trenchant 
words of the author, “[It] can- 
not be—as the ethical relativist 
supposes—that morality is noth- 
ing but a chaotic, crazy, unin- 
telligible jumble of irrational 
whims, prejudices, and supersti- 
tions. It is my faith that the 
universe in which we live is not 
a madhouse. It is my faith that 
man’s moral consciousness is not 
a kind of universal lunacy.”’ The 
suggested resolution of this di- 
lemma is accomplished by (1) 
substituting the term “satisfac- 
tion” for “pleasure”; (2) admit- 
ting different qualities of satis- 
faction; (8) distinguishing 
clearly between pleasures and 
happiness; (4) abandoning the 
traditionally accepted equating 
of the intensity and satisfactori- 
ness of happiness; (5) clearly 
distinguishing the ambiguity of 
the term “egoism” wherein the 
self’s satisfactions are errone- 
ously identified with the self as 
a satisfaction and the self’s in- 
terests are equated with the self 
as an interest; (6) basing a uni- 
versally valid science of ethics 
upon the empirical fact that hu- 
man nature possesses a common 
structure. The result is an ethics 
of satisfaction, a new utilitarian- 
ism, whose imperatives, while 
purely hypothetical, nevertheless 
remain constant for the simple 
reason that human nature is a 
constant. For the same reason 
the basic distinction between 
opinion and the good, abandoned 
by relativism, can be maintained. 
What man is and needs, then, is 
distinct from what man thinks 
he is and needs. 

For Professor Stace ethics is 
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a special interest, exclusively so- 
cial in character. Its concern is 
happiness-production, unselfish- 
ness and justice. In the author’s 
words, 
To be moral a man must do 
three things. He must try 
to increase the happiness of 
the world. He must do this 
unselfishly, that is, it is the 
happiness of others that he 
must try to increase. And 
he must do it justly, that is 
to say, he must see that the 
happiness which he gives to 
others is justly distributed 
among those others. 


This doctrine can be summarized 
in the rule: ‘Act always so as to 
increase human happiness as 
much as possible. And at the 
same time act on the principle 
that all persons, including your- 
self, are intrinsically of equal 
value.” 


Duty involves no principle 
other than that of satisfaction. 
The moral motive is a special 
kind of interestedness, a disin- 
terested interest in value-in-gen- 
eral, and it possesses its own 
unique satisfactions. To the ques- 
tion, Why should I be moral, the 
answer comes, because it makes 
you happier. Moral obligation 
rests upon me only hypotheti- 
cally, only because it does lead to 
my happiness. The saint is the 
enduring empirical proof of the 
power of altruism and justice to 
produce satisfactions in the in- 
dividual. “All men wish to be 
happy. And for all men there is 
but one road, the road of moral- 
TA 

To the question, what about 
supreme sacrifice, the loss of life 
or permanent maiming of body, 
Stace presumably would answer 
that if there is no personal self- 
fulfilment as a result of sacrifice, 
then it is not justified. But the 
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answer is lame, as experience 
will show ; for where some higher 
sanction, some absolute impera- 
tive, some religious encourage- 
ment, is not forthcoming, the 
springs of high sacrifice tend to 
dry up. This is clearly seen in 
the historical transformation of 
Epicureanism. Professor Stace 
has nevertheless given us an im- 
portant and challenging contri- 
bution to contemporary ethical 
theory, and he is to be com- 
mended for his persistent de- 
mand for clarity of expression. 


The If’s and Ought’s of Ethics, 
by Professor Cecil de Boer, is a 
textbook in moral theory note- 
worthy as a scholarly analysis 
and criticism of the traditional 
schools of ethics united with a 
fundamentalist or conservative 
solution of major current prob- 
lems. The author’s method of 
approach is restricted—possibly 
a meritorious self-limitation—to 
ten chapters divided equally be- 
tween critical analyses of the 
leading types of ethical theory 
(hedonism, self-realization, 
formalism, evolutionism) and 
five basic problems of our times 
(freedom, rights, legal justice, 
economic justice, and sex moral- 
ity). Inclined toward a pessi- 
mistic theory of human nature, 
the writer considers radical peno- 
logical and economic reform as 
utopian and futile. His opposi- 
tion to birth control as an affront 
to “Christian marriage’ is also 
characteristic. The logical and 
adequate basis of ethics is found 
only in religion. Heresies—even 
if they happen to be older ortho- 
doxies—are vital to the libera- 
tion and vitality of truth; and in 
the light of this fact the author 
deserves our thanks for defend- 
ing in a scholarly way a moral 
fundamentalism now somewhat 
out of fashion. W.HL.L. 
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If ideas submitted to cold type 
battle conventional religious 
thought as they do in this enthu- 
Siastic description of the World 
Congress of Faiths held in Lon- 
don during the summer of 1936, 
one may surmise something of 
the experience of having been in 
attendance. Sir Francis Young- 
husband is not merely the author 
of the book, he was also the 
author of the Congress itself. 

The first two chapters record 
the background interest through 
half a century of the author’s 
life and the final crystallization 
of that interest in the inception 
of the idea. The next three chap- 
ters recite the sort of difficulties 
encountered upon attempting to 
congregate under a single roof 
representatives of all the prin- 
cipal world religions, with phi- 
losophers and independent think- 
ers thrown in for good measure. 
Beyond obstacles of a material 
sort, —finance, travel, schedules, 
etc., — were greater ones of or- 
thodoxies and smug securities 
that forbade subjecting dogmas 
to the arena of conflict or the 
refining of heat. 

Mr. Yusof Ali delivered the 
initial address and stated posi- 
tively that the purpose of the 
Congress was “not to convert 
but to contribute” to religion, 
and explained that what he 
meant by religion was, “that 
mode of looking at things which 
postulated the oneness of hu- 
manity, the ideals of peace, jus- 
tice and righteousness, under the 
divine government of the world, 
and the responsibility of man to 
the voice of a God-given con- 
science.” From that time the 
Congress was off for a two-week 
session. Principal addresses fol- 
lowed by debates was the daily 
practice. 

A tabulation of speakers would 
be beyond the limits of this re- 
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view, but the following groups 
or views of religion were repre- 
sented: Orthodox Greek, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Chris- 
tianity, Hindu, Islamic, Bahai, 
Jewish, Confucian, Philosophical 
and Independent. According to 
the author the four principal 
speakers were the Japanese 
Buddhist Suzuki, the Hindu 
Radhakrishnan, the Russian 
Berdiaeff, and the English Lord 
Allen. Undoubtedly, most readers 
would agree upon the selection 
of Mr. Suzuki for first place. His 
address quoted in fullis a charm- 
ing, and at the same time, pro- 
found, statement of “The Su- 
preme Spiritual Ideal.” 

The author is free to express 
his disappointment at the luke- 
warmness on the part of the 
Christian church. It was notice- 
able. “Christian Ministers took 
very little part. Roman Catholics 
took none.” (Professor Louis 
Massignon of the Sorbonne was 
unable to attend but sent a 
paper.) 

A prevailing idea seemed to be 
that as “all roads lead to Rome,” 
so, if religionists of whatever 
profession pursue far enough 
their respective approaches they 
“would reach beyond to some- 
thing that would be universal.” 
Objections were faced, how 
frankly each must judge for 
himself. The timid reader would 
be reassured at least in part, if 
he should read chapter twenty- 
one first. Here the author states 
positively his own religious posi- 
tion, even his convictions. His 
remarks furnish understanding 
and purpose which might be 
needed for guidance elsewhere. 

Irrespective of how convinced 
one may be of the “finality” of 
the object of his faith and be- 
cause one lives in a social world 
where venerable creeds and prac- 
tices confessedly different actu- 
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ate the lives of great sections of 
the human family, it seems that 
no one should hesitate to expose 
his mind and heart to the chal- 
lenge of the different with sym- 
pathy to understand. This vol- 
ume is instructive of comparative 
religious thought and betrays 
trends among leaders of world 
religions at the present time. 
eerie 

Here is a treat. Imagine the 
joyous hours in store for a reader 
who finds the genial Dean-emeri- 
tus of Chicago Divinity School 
flinging off such sparks as “‘the 
empyrean atmosphere in which 
dwell presidents of Founda- 
tions’; or fortunate college pro- 
fessors “partaking of a meteoro- 
logical last sacrament in the 
climate of California”; or pro- 
gressive teachers, “products of 
theological seminaries, although 
ready to forget the pit from 
which they had been dug’; and, 
regarding early college athletics, 
that they were mostly “to keep 
students together while the fac- 
ulty sprayed them with educa- 
tion!’ 

Shailer Mathews has had a 
long and distinguished career in 
an unusual university. He has 
witnessed the process of chang- 
ing an era. This volume is a 
combination of reminiscence and 
arresting pedagogy. It tells much 
of what has been going on in 
educational circles. Its intimacy 
is part of its charm. Here is 
revealed his own mind and that 
of a new generation, to the credit 
of both. 

The chapters on Academic 
Freedom in Religion, Religion 
and Science, and Modernizing 
Theological Education are prob- 
ably the best; certainly the most 
stimulating to thought. Natur- 
ally, the seminaries of America 
are going to avoid becoming lit- 
tle Chicagos, but they could do 
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worse than give close attention 
to the inevitable trends so clearly 
outlined by the author. 

Of the Social Gospel, (also an 
excellent chapter) Dean Mathews 
speaks favorably but  intelli- 
gently. Humanism is, he says, 
the social gospel without God 
and as such can not last. But the 
social gospel ‘‘can help us or it 
can crush us.” Verbum sap. 

The index, p. 303, left hand 
column, has an italicized list of 
topics which, though never so 
intended by the author, will 
make a thrilling and profound 
series of topics for any minister 
in search of fresh material. 

A readable, happy, illuminat- 
ing volume in Mathews’ best 
vein. CAS 


Bibliography for Students 
of History 


A GUIDE TO HISTORICAL LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by George Matthew 
Dutcher, Henry Robinson Shipman, 
Sidney Bradshaw Fay, Augustus Hunt 
Shearer, and William Henry Allison. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Ppeexxviti ieee psesse 

CENSUS OF MEDIEVALAND RENAIS- 
SANCE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 
ALABAMA TO MASSACHUSETTS. 
Compiled by Seymour de Ricci with the 
assistance of W. J. Wilson. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York. Pp. xxiii, 
1098. 


The American Historical As- 
sociation meeting in Cleveland 
in 1919 appointed a special com- 
mittee headed by Professor 
George M. Dutcher of Wesleyan 
University, to revise the manual 
of historical literature of Pro- 
fessor C. K. Adams which had 
been in use more than thirty-five 
years, or to prepare a new one. 
The latter alternative was the 
one adopted and now we have A 
Guide to Historical Literature 
coming from the Macmillan 
Press. 
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The long list of eminent con- 
tributors insures the correctness 
and scope of this most valuable 
work of reference so generally 
needed. Much might be said also 
for the intelligent indexing and 
compactness of the work which 
will become a volume of refer- 
ence for multitudes of students. 


An educational event is the ap- 
pearance of this Census of Me- 
dieval and Renaissance Manu- 
scripts of the United States and 
Canada gathered by Seymour de 
Ricci, the famous French biblio- 
phile. 

Here it is possible for the 
scholar and research student to 
locate available manuscripts and 
to discover the American sources 
for his work. It is the first publi- 
cation of its kind and was under- 
taken under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned 
Societies, and the Library of 
Congress. Typographically it was 
a brave undertaking with its 
more than a thousand pages but 
no university or research library 
either at home or abroad will be 
complete without it. 

Dr. de Ricci has brought to 
the work not only a great ac- 
quaintance with the field but 
painstaking toil, exactness, and 
extended travel. Telote 


The American Mind Disclosed 


NATIVE AMERICAN HUMOR (1800- 
1900). By Walter Blair. American Book 
Company, Cincinnati. Pp. xv, 573. $3.00. 

THE AMERICAN MIND. By Harry H. 
W arfel, Stanley T. Williams and Ralph 
H. Gabriel. American Book Company, 
Cincinnati. Pp. xx, 1520. $4.25 School 
Edition; 2 volume edition, $3.00 and 
$2.00. 


So long was America bound to 
apologetics for its literary pro- 
duction and so completely has 
the old sense of inferiority passed 
away that the present is an op- 
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portune time in which to study 
its development and progress. 
This opportunity has been out- 
standingly met in two books 
from the press of the American 
Book Company. 

In The American Mind we 
have a resumé of American liter- 
ature from 1607 down to the 
present. It begins with Captain 
John Smith and ends with 
Eugene O’Neill. That so much 
can have been assembled in this 
book of more than fifteen hun- 
dred pages is quite incredible for 
it would seem that nothing im- 
portant in our literary history 
has been left out. 

In the section on the Colonial 
Period, we have the colonial be- 
ginnings in Virginia and New 
England up to 1649 then seven- 
teenth century New England 
Puritanism, the Colonial Fron- 
tier, Religious Currents of the 
Eighteenth Century and finally 
the economic thought of Thomas 
Hutchinson and Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The second section deals with 
the Revolutionary Period; the 
third, with the early national 
period to 1829; the fourth to 
mid-nineteenth century civiliza- 
tion, 1865; the fifth, the transi- 
tion to the machine age 1919; 
and the sixth with contemporary 
thought to the present. 

Not only are the divisions of 
our literary history skilfully and 
intelligently made but the selec- 
tions presented from various 
authors serve in themselves to 
display the development of liter- 
ary expression and the growth 
of the American thought. To 
know this well is to have an in- 
sight into American history 
which no mere history or chron- 
icle of political events can give. 
Here one is served with the orig- 
inal documents and gathers first 
hand the import of what we 
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style the American manner of 
life. It is therefore of equal in- 
terest to students of literature 
and to students of history. But 
the work is much more than a 
handy reference book for stu- 
dents. It is the kind of volume 
which every American of intelli- 
gence will desire for his shelf to 
place beside the dictionary for 
constant reference and use. In- 
deed, the average citizen will find 
here material which he finds fre- 
quently mentioned but which he 
himself has never before had op- 
portunity to read. The work is 
the scholarly production of Pro- 
fessors Harry H. Warfel and 
Stanley T. Williams of the Eng- 
lish departments of the Univers- 
ities of Maryland and Yale 
respectively and of Ralph H. 
Gabriel, Professor of American 
History at Yale. The book is 
beautifully printed and the India 
paper used keeps its bulk within 
convenient limits. Nowhere else 
has the work been so completely 
and compactly done. 

In line with the same study of 
our literary progress is its com- 
panion book of humor, Native 
American Humor 1800-1900, by 
Professor Blair of the Univers- 
ity of Chicago. This volume pro- 
ceeds with the consideration of: 
first, the changing attitudes of 
humorists towards comic native 
characters; second, the changes 
in humorous technique; and 
third, the changing attitude of 
readers toward this humor. Any 
true discussion of American hu- 
mor, and any complete review 
of its offerings is likely to strike 
the student as possessing a qual- 
ity distinctly American. In humor 
the dignities of make-believe, 
show, assumption are off-guard, 
and one is privileged to catch an 
insight into the real thoughts of 
men. Men reveal in jest what 
they are and what they think 
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far more than they do in the 
weightier expression of speech, 
essay or novel. They are all the 
more self-revealing because they 
do not intend to be, are not on 
good behavior, and bid goodbye 
to the loftier sentiments of no- 
bler but masked expression. 


The peculiarity of American 
humor sprang perhaps first of all 
from a feeling of inferiority, the 
necessity of apologizing for the 
American way of doing things, 
American democracy, sense of 
equality, backwardness due to 
pioneer conditions. The result 
was the take-off of the green 
country bumpkin who more or 
less represented Brother Jona- 
than himself and was the Ameri- 
can confession of inferiority. 
The American fool has however 
always had, I believe, a tendency 
quite distinct from the English, 
French or German. He is never 
blessed with mere stupidity. In 
the end he expresses a practical 
and democratic wisdom that con- 
founds all the learning and 
finesse of the world around him. 
It is always the boy with the 
bent pin who surpasses the well- 
equipped Waltonian, the village 
fool that reduces the professor 
to shame, the unexpected green- 
horn that “outrastles” the cham- 
pion. The inferior must build a 
defense mechanism by affecting 
to despise capacity or education 
which is acquired in regular and 
toilsome ways. Of course, this at- 
titude of contempt is intended to 
conceal a real admiration and 
the sources of one’s own inferi- 
ority. It can indeed be said that 
all this is only one of the most 
common situations that yield the 
fruitage of humor. Nevertheless 
the device is, we believe, more 
commonly resorted to in America 
than elsewhere, and sprang out 
of pioneering conditions. Now 
that America has grown up and 
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needs no longer stand before the 
rest of the world in apologetic 
attitude for her achievements we 
may expect a change perhaps in 
humorous devices and methods. 
However, the outdated trick is 
still evident in political cartoons 
and appeal as notably seen in 
allusions to “the brain-trust,” 
the implication being that any 
group of “shirt-sleeve politi- 
cians” would know better than 
men who have given time to 
preparation for their work. The 
growth of American humor is 
set forth by examples skilfully 
chosen from all the leading hu- 
morists from the beginning to 
Mark Twain and is prefaced by 
a discussion of the characteris- 
tics which separate American 
from other expressions of humor. 
He who would be up-to-the- 
minute in his understanding of 
the American mind must really 
find a place on his shelves for 
both of these great books. 
BTL, 


Miscellaneous 


THE ZERMATT DIALOGUES. By 
Douglas Fawcett. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xxix, 541. 21/ net. 

FROM HEGEL TO MARX. By Sidney 
Hook. Reynal and Hitchcock, New 
York. Pp. 335. $4.00. 

TRY LIVING. By William Moulton 
Marston. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. Pp. 228. $1.75. 


Douglas Fawcett in The Zer- 
matt Dialogues has written ma- 
terial that will be of interest to 
Personalists. The dialogues take 
place between members of a 
party of five climbing in the 
High Alps. They are a mystic, a 
poet who is a pessimist, a pro- 
fessor of physics, a man of ac- 
tion, and an Oxford don. Their 
travel adventures form the back- 
ground on which the argument 
is spun. The author reaches an 
essential personalism under the 
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term Divine Imagining, by which 
he means a purposive creative 
evolution. In the Introduction, 
the whole exposition is summar- 
ized in the expression by Profes- 
sor Morrison of St. Andrews of 
the gospel of William Blake: 
“For Blake, the world originates 
in a divine activity identical 
with what we know ourselves as 
the activity of the imagination,” 
his task being “to open the im- 
mortal eyes of man inward into 
the worlds of thought, into 
eternity, ever expanding in the 
bosom of God the human imagi- 
nation.” 

Again the author bases his 
conclusions on the undeveloped 
speculation of Kant that imagi- 
nation may lie at the very roots 
of finite sentients such as we. 

Such is the prelude to a deep 
and interesting reflection on the 
nature of God, man, and the 
universe, showing abundant 
knowledge of the latest theories 
in science and only marred by 
such irritating new terms as 
“consciring” and “Divine imag- 
ining.” RTE 

Supplementing his previous 
work, “Toward the understand- 
ing of Karl Marx,” the author 
of From Hegel to Marx gives us 
this intellectual biography es- 
pecially to show that Marx’s 
dialectical materialism was not 
dogmatically arrived at, but was 
reached in the light of contem- 
porary issues and in conflict 
with the post-Hegelian German 
philosophy from Hegel to Feuer- 
bach. The author is concerned 
with showing how it was pos- 
sible for Marx to adopt the dia- 
lectical method and make it 
integral to his system and at the 
same time reject the Hegelian 
philosophy. The most obvious 
contrasts between the two men 
are shown in the Hegelian ra- 
tional theology, philosophical 
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idealism, and political quietism, 
as opposed to the atheism, scien- 
tific materialism, and social revo- 
lutionism of Marx. They agreed 
in rejecting social atomism and 
abstract ethical idealism. Marx 
rejected what he designated as 
the mystical phases of the Hegel- 
ian dialectic as irrelevant to 
finite purposes. With Hegel the 
dialectic was purely logical; with 
Marx it was historical and so- 
cial. For Marx the opposing 
classes—proletariat and capital- 
istic as thesis and antithesis— 
are subject to human activities 
which destroy the equilibrium 
and redetermine the direction of 
society, to a new synthesis. 

The contributions of Strauss 
and Bruno Bauer to biblical 
criticism and the rejection of 
authority in religion are criti- 
cized by Marx in that they do 
not go beyond academic criti- 
cism. Marx held that in order 
to be effective in producing free- 
dom, criticism should apply to 
the social and political order 
since religion is inseparable 
from it. Arnold Ruge represented 
political liberalism which held 
out the ideal of a classless state 
and depended upon logically con- 
vineing those in power that re- 
form of the state would serve 
the common good. In Marx’s 
writings in criticism of liberal- 
ism at this time he has aban- 
doned the Hegelian conception of 
the State and now holds that the 
state and the existing social con- 
ditions are inseparable and in 
order to destroy one the other 
must be destroyed. Max Stirner’s 
position is the negation of tra- 
ditional ethics, and develops the 
cult of the ego. Marx found many 
elements in this view which he 
favored but criticized Stirner’s 
ego as an abstraction which 
could be used to defend the prop- 
erty rights of the petty-bour- 
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geoise proprietors. Moses Hess, 
representing the “true socialists,” 
appealed to the dignity of man 
and to moral values and believed 
reform could be brought about 
by education. The essence of this 
view is a classless morality and 
on this ground was rejected by 
Marx. Feuerbach was acknowl- 
edged by Marx to be his intel- 
lectual leader for a time, but 
his views proved to be too theo- 
retical and did not provide the 
means of changing actual condi- 
tions which Marx required. In 
his later position, Marx went 
beyond him in his historical ap- 
proach and his concrete analysis 
of the factors of social life 
which in Feuerbach were ab- 
stractions. 


The book provides not only an 
illuminating account of the in- 
tellectual development of Marx, 
well-documented by passages ap- 
pearing in the English for the 
first time, but provides also an 
excellent insight into the politi- 
cal and social movements and 
theories of the day. It is sup- 
plemented by three Appendices 
consisting of translations by the 
author of some_ philosophical 
fragments of Marx. H.L.S. 


William Moulton Marston in 
Try Living offers some uncom- 
monly good advice toward shuf- 
fling off inferiority complexes, 
fears and those inhibitions which 
prevent the fullest self-realiza- 
tion. His book is thoroughly 
practical, easily understood and 
without the cranky notions that 
so often attend this kind of 
writing. Naturally a modern 
writer would scarcely dare to 
call attention to religion as the 
supreme absolver of fears and 
complexes. Such a_ procedure 
would be very unpopular with 
most of us who want everything 
else but that. sey A Bel ae 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Books Not COMMENTED ON TO BE REVIEWED LATER) 


BANNERS OF VICTORY: Verse. By Lilith Lorraine. The Banner 
Press, Emory University, Atlanta. Pp. 100. $1.75. 


BEYOND TRAGEDY. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. xi, 306. $2.00. 


THE CONCEPT OF MORALS. By W. T. Stace. The Macmillan 
Soe New York. Pp. xi, 307. $2.25. Reviewed in this 
number. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE: THE MAN IN HIS TIME. By 
John Bakeless. William Morrow, New York. Pp. xi, 404. $3.75 
Reviewed in this number. 


CITIZEN OF GENEVA. Selections from the Letters of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. By Charles William Hendel. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. xi, 405. $3.50. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE ROSE. Islam and England during 
the Renaissance. By Samuel C. Chew. Pp. xviii, 583. $5.00. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD. By 
Harry Elmer Barnes. Harcourt Brace and Company, New 
York. Pp. xvi, 790. $5.50. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE. 
By Henri Pirenne. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 
Pp. xii, 243. $2.00. Reviewed in this number. 


THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY: Henry Martin Loud Lec- 
tureship. By Edgar Sheffield Brightman. Abingdon Press, 
New York. Pp. 158. $1.50. 


FOUR WAYS OF PHILOSOPHY. By Irwin Edman. Henry Holt 
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